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PREFACE. 




The question of Scriptural Education in Ireland is presented | 
under a new aspect, since the principles on which public assist- 
ance is given have left no denomination of religionists unaided 
in England ; nor any in Ireland, except the members of the 
Irish branch of the United Church by law established, whose 
conscientious convictions do not admit of their joining the Irish 
National System.* The nation may yet feel ashamed of this 
singular and exclusive injustice, so much at variance with the 
honest fairness of the British people. It is evident that the 
real state of the case is not at present generally understood. 

In the following pages will be found a special and revised 
Report of the speeches of the two Members for the University 
of DuT^lin, on the Motion of Mr. Hamilton on behalf of the ^ 
Church Education Society in Ireland, brought forward in the \ 
House of Commons on the 21st of August last, with the 
answfers of Lord John RusseU and Sir William Somerville on 
the part of the Government; to which are appended two 
articles from the "Morning Herald" arid one from the "Times" 
on the subject. The main arguments and facts of the case, 
and comments upon them, are thus fairly submitted, in the hope 
that a sound and correct judgment may be formed on this 
important question, which involves principles materially 
affecting every Protestant in the empire. 

Sir William Vemer, Mr. Grogan, Captain Jones, and 
Mr. Newdegate spoke also in favour of the Motion ; Mr. Shar- 
man Crawford, Mr. Osborne, Mr. Reynolds, and Mr. Hume 
against it. 

• This System is sometimes most erroneously confounded with that of. / / 
the National Society in England; a mistake which should be carefully 
avoided. 



SCEIPTUEAL EDUCATION. 



HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

MONDAY, AUGUST 21, 1848. 



On the Question that the House should go into Committee of 

Supply,— 

Mr. Geo. A. Hamilton said, it was after much consideration, and 
not without some hesitation, he had arrived at the conclusion that it was 
his duty to hring the important subject of the present National System of 
education in Ireland before the House, even at the present advanced 
period of the session, when so many Members holding the same opi- 
nions which he (Mr. Hamilton) did on the subject of education, were 
absent. In doing so, he was anxious to confine himself as much as 
possible to a statement of the position in which the clergy and laity 
of the Established Church were placed by the rules and nature and 
principles of the system ; and the Motion with which he would con- 
clude his statement was, that an Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
praying that Her Majesty will be graciously pleased to take their case 
into her consideration, and to direct that such a modification of the 
System of National education in Ireland be made, as may remove the 
conscientious objections which a very large proportion of the clergy 
and laity of the Established Church entertain to that system as at 
present carried into operation ; or otherwise, that means may be taken 
to enable those of the clergy and laity of the Established Church who 
entertain such conscientious objections, to extend the blessings of 
Scriptural education in that country. It would scarcely be thought 
necessary for him to make any apology to the House for calling atten- 
tion to a subject so important ; for he believed there never was a 
period when the value of education was more generally felt and 
acknowledged, or when the principles on which any general and 
national system ought to be founded were better considered and ad- 
mitted than they were in England at present ; and, in fact, the sum 
and substance of his complaint, and that of the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland was this, that the toleration, which in Eng- 
land is extended to every denomination of Dissenters, with regard to 
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schools for the education of the poor, and the principles which in this 
country are now recognised as the only sound and just principles of 
education, are not extended to the clergj of the Established Church 
in Ireland. With regard to the acknowledged principles of edu- 
cation, he (Mr. Hamilton) might quote the admirable sentiments 
delivered on public occasions hj the Noble Lord at the head of 
the Government, by the Bight Hob. Baronet thje Secretary of the 
Home Department, by the Noble Lord the Chief Commissioner of the 
Woods and Forests — sentiments in which every Protestant must 
heartily agree, and to which the Christian character of those 
distinguished individuals gave great additional weight. But he 
would quote a different authority, also a very high one; and he 
did so, partly because it had never fallen to his lot to have read a 
more concise, or, as he thought, a better description, of what education 
is really intended to be ; and partly because he was aaxious to show 
that every denomination of Christians, however differing in essential 
points of doctrine, concurred in laying the same basis and founda- 
tion for education. The sentiments to which he referred were 
those of the Right Bev. Dr. Briggs, one of the vicars-apostolic 
in this country, and they were expressed by him at a Meeting of 
Roman Catholic clergymen and laity of the Yorkshire district for the 
promotion of the education of the poorer classes, held on the 16th 
March last, and are reported in the " Tablet " newspaper. Dr. Bri^s 
states, " the word education is derived from the Latin word educerty 
{hat is, to bring forth, or lead out, or develop the fsiculties of man. 
It is a very different thing from what is commonly called instruction. 
Instruction is designed to benefit the faculties of the body and of the 
mind, whereas education is designed to promote chiefly the spiritual 
welfare of man.'* He proceeds to say, — " If we confine education to 
mere reading and writing, and casting accounts, we leave out the 
principal object for which education is designed, viz., for man's 
spiritual powers and benefit. In this country great attention has 
been paid to instruction or the first part of education, but little atten- 
tion seems to have been paid to the great and principal object of edu- 
cation, viz., spiritual improvement. Now, it is the intention of this 
Meeting, and of the Catholic clergy and laity, who have united 
themselves in this good cause, that we should lay the basis of educa- 
tion — a good and religious education. (Applause.) We hold that 
instruction and knowledge are not sufficient, unless based on religi(«. 
Instruction may enable a man to rise in the world, and aggran- 
dize himself; but a good and religious education teaches him a 
much higher aim." The object of that Meeting was to obtain for 
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tiiemselves (lioman Catholics) a pc»iion of the funds granted by the 
public for educational purposes, in order to enable them to 
carry out a system of education in the sense of the word in which 
Dr. Briggs had used it, and they have succeeded in doing so. He 
(Mr. Hamilton) might easily support the opinions so well expressed 
by Dr. Briggs, by quoting similar sentiments from Roman Catholic 
authorities in Ireland ; but he supposed it would be conceded by all, 
except a school of philosophers, with whom he would not argue, that 
religion ought to be made the basis of education ; and he felt bound 
to say he believed it to be a great mistake to imagine that the Roman 
CathoHcs of Ireland were £avourable to mere secular education. Well, 
then, assuming it to be agreed upon, tiiat religion is to be made the 
basis of education, it is quite obvious, that in establishing any system 
of education, the difference;, the essential and fundamental difference, 
between the principles of the Church of Rome and all Protestant 
Churches, with regard to the supremacy and sufficiency of the Holy 
Scriptures, which a priori might be expected to arise, does actually 
arise ; and accordingly it is found that while all Protestants, both in 
fkigland and Ireland, in conformity with the spirit and principles of 
Protestantism in all its modifications, require, as an indispensable 
cimditimi, that Scriptural instruction should form the basis of 
their religious educaticm, the clergy of the Church of Rome, in con- 
formity witii the principles of their Church, adopt and require a 
different standard. In England, until very recently, the National, 
or rather the State System, was placed on the Protestant basis, but 
so enlarged as to eomprehend every species of Protestant Dis- 
senter^^it comprised all who acknowledge the Scriptural basis of 
education. Consistently with the maintenance of this, the utmost 
possible toleration is admitted — ^no conditions are imposed upon the 
managers, but that the use of the entire Bible, in the authorized 
vernon, shall be required in schools aided by public grants ; and that 
a Report in order to secure religious instruction, shall be made con- 
cerning the religious state of each school, unless in cases in which the 
managers object, on religious grounds, to make such Report ; and in 
that case, such deference is there felt to the conscientious scruples of 
all, that you do not require such Report ; that is, under the English 
System, you do not confine Churchmen and Dissenters in the same 
school ; you permit, or encourage each to be educated according to 
his own conscientious views ; there is no compulsion, except as 
regards the use of the Scriptures. Recently the principle of toleration 
has been carried still further, and by the Minute of Council of Dec. 
18, 1847, you grant aid to Roman Catholic schools, without requiring, 
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any Report, except respecting secular instraction ; tlLerefore, even in 
England, in deference to the Boman Cal^olic principle^ jou do not insist 
upon Scriptural infitraction in Boman Catholic schools. The utmost 
possible toleration to the conscientious opinions or scruples of all paF- 
ties is, therefore, the characteristic of the £9glish system. Those who 
approve of the Church System can establi^ Church of England schools 
— Protestant Dissenters can establish Scriptural schools, and evea 
Boman Catholics can now establish sdiiools, in which the B<»&an 
Catholic religion is made the basis <^ education. Now, with 
regard to the case of the clergy and laity in Ireland who object to 
the National System of education, it might, perhaps, be sufficient 
for him (Mr. Hamilton) to state, that conscientious objections being 
entertained, and the principle of toleration being established in 
England, it is reasonable and right that means should be taken for 
satisfying those conscientious scruples. The reasonableness or unrea-* 
sonabl^Qcss of those scruples cannot be admitted as a good or valid 
argument in the question ; for no Protestant can, of coarse, admit 
that the conscientious olyections of Boman Catholics to the use of 
the Holy Scriptures are reasonable ; and yet those objeedons were 
conceded to in Ireland \jy. the year 1833, and in this country in 
the Minutes of Council of last December. It would se^u hard that 
while in Irdand and in England the rules of National educa- 
tion, and the terms and ccmditions on which public aid is given to 
schools^ are modijfied and altered, so as to accommodate themselves to 
the opinions <»: the prejudices of every denomination of Dissenters— 
the opinions^ — even if they were liable to be called prejudices-^of the 
Established Church in Ireland were alone to be disregarded. But he 
(Mr. Hamilton) was anxious to be able to show the House, that the 
ol^ections entertained by so many of the prelates and clergy of the Es- 
tablished Church, and shared by so large a number of the laity, were 
not unreasonable or unfounded. The House will recoUect that previous 
to the year 1831, a strictly Scriptural system had been in operation 
for many years in Ireland, sanctioned by Grovernment, supported by 
large grants of public money, and having the countenance and 
support of the great body of the clergy of the Established Church. 
This system, under which it was an indispensable condition that the 
Holy Scriptures should be read by all children who had obtained 
suitable proficiency in reading, excluding all human compositions of a 
controversial character, but affording proper opportunities for peculiar 
religious instruction out of school hours, was a united Scriptural 
system. At that period there were 1,634 schools, and 132,000- 
(^ildrep, in conneadon with the Kildare-place Society ; juui^^ including 



4)iheif Scriptural schools, connected with other Societies, liiere were 
374,000 children, of whom, at least one-half were Roman Catholics, 
deceiving Scriptural instruction in Ireland. In October 1831, the 
Scriptural character of the Kildare-place System, as being at 
variance with the principles of the Roman Catholic Church, was 
decliu^d to be a vital defect in that system, and in conformity 
with the recommendation of the Select Committee of 1828, it was 
proposed to establish a system which would alSbrd, if possible> a 
combined literary and separate religious education, abrogating, of 
course, that portion of the rules of the Kildare-place Society, by 
which the reading of the Holy Scriptures was made a part of the 
system — ^requiring that the schools under the new system should 
be kept open for a certain number of days and hours for moral and 
Hterary instruction only, and that the remainder of the week should 
be set apart for giving separately such religious education to the 
childr^i as might be approved of by the clergy of their respective 
persuasions ; and claiming, moreover, entire control over ail the 
books to be used in the school, whether in the combined moral and 
Hterary, or separate religious instruction, including the Holy 
Scriptures. Now, considering that the great principle of Protest-* 
tfntism is the supremacy and sufficiency <^ the Holy Smptures, and 
the unlimited^ unrestricted, unqualified right and duty of using 
them as contradistii^uished from that qualified and restricted 
use which is the principle of the Roman Catholic Church : 
and considering also that the Kildare-place Society required 
the Holy Scriptures to be read in their schools without note 
or conmient, he (Mr. Hamilton) was not surprised thiEit the Roman 
Cflflhoiic clergy should' have viewed that system with suspicion 
and dislike ; but when a new system was established, abrogating 
erpres^y that Protestant principle which was invdyed in the 
jdan of the Kildare-place Society, repudiating it as a vital defect, 
and establishing in lieu of it the Roman Catholic principle of the 
restricted and qualified use of the Holy Scriptures, he (Mr. Hamilton) 
did not see how it was possible that it could have been expected that 
IVotestants generally, and especially the Protestant clergy, could sup- 
port it ; and, accordingly, the great body of the Protestants of Ireland, 
neariy all the clergy, and seventeen of the bishops, did object to 
*Wbe system, and precisely on the grounds that it negatived the great 
principle of all Protestant Churches with regard to the free use of 
ike Holy Scriptures, and afiiraaed the opposite principle with regard 
to the restricted and qualified use of them ; and that in connecting 
l^mselves with the National Board, the clergy of the EstaWahed 



Church would be subscribing to the principle of the Bomati Catholic 
Church, which it was their duty to resist^ and negativing the opposite 
principle of their own Church, which they were bound by solemn 
obligations to maintain. In order to remove or diminish the objec- 
tions which had been raised against the system, some modifications 
in it had been made — ^but in some respects those modifications had 
increased rather than diminished those objections. The patrons of 
schools, instead of the clergy, are now given the right of appointlag 
such religious instruction as they may think proper ; and religions 
instruction may be given at any time, even during the ordinary school 
hours, provided that each school shall be open to children of all 
denominations, and that those children only shall be compelled to be 
present whose parents or guardians allow them. These modifications 
enabled many patrons, especially amcmg the Presbyterians, to establish 
schools in which the Scriptures are read ; but they have not removed 
the conscientious objections which the great majority of the Protestants 
of the Established Church entertain to the anti-Protestant principle 
which is involved in the system. The National Schools are required 
to be open to all denominations. A Protestant layman or clergyman 
acting as the patron of a school under the rules of 1843, and 
appointing Scriptural instruction as a part of the system 
during the fixed school hours each day — although holding the 
great Protestant principle that it is the duty, and the privilege, 
and the inalienable right of ey&rj human being, to whom God has 
been pleased to make known the revelation of his wiU, to form his own 
character, and the characters of all within his sphere and infiuence, 
and to frame his life, and derive his motives, and to found his morality 
and conduct by reference to God's Holy Word, as the only rule and 
standard, and that without restriction or qualification, at all times, 
and under all circumstances, — ^is actually compelled, when the time for 
religious instruction in the Holy Scriptures arrives, to do homage to 
the Homan Catholic principle, and to turn out of his school the child 
of a Roman Catholic parent, who, in obedience to the dictate of his 
priest, may prohibit that child from studying God's Word, although 
the inclination, and desire, and judgment, and intellect of that 
child may all combine in enabling him to appreciate justly the ines* 
timable value of Scriptural education. But the system is now, in 
some respects, even more objectionable than it was according to the 
plan originally proposed. Lord Stanley proposed that the school- 
room should be neutral ground for moral and literary instruction, 
but an efficient provision was made as a part of the system for the 
religious education of the children during a portion of the week. By 



the modifications of the Commissioners, while they admit, on the one 
handy that during the fixed school hours, and under certain circum- 
stances in the school room, peculiar religious instruction may be made 
part of the system, they stipulate, on the pther, for nothing more than 
mere secular instruction in the schools ; so that at this moment it 
may happen that a child may pass through a National School — ^be well 
instructed in mere secular knowledge, and yet be left wholly ignorant 
of the most elementary principles of religion ; while in another, the 
ebildren during school hours, and in the school room, may be 
instructed in the peculiar tenets of the Roman Catholic or any other 
religion — the only condition being, that when the revealed will of 
Grod, which every member of the Church of England believes to 
contain all things necessary to salvation — ^the standard of Christian 
faith — the foundation of Christian hope, and the only true source of 
Christian charity and love, is made the subject of instruction, those 
children, whose parents or guardians, either from ignorance, or 
infidelity, or bigotry, think proper to regard the Bible as a proscribed 
book, shall absent themselves from that instruction.* It cannot 

* The following are the Bules referred to, and which are required to be adopted 

in all schools connected with the National System. (See Appendix to Fourteenth 

Report, p. 24.) 

Blue 3. The patrons of the several schools have the right of appointing such 
religions instruction as they may think proper to be given therein, provided 
that each school be open to children of all commoaions ; that due regard be 
had to parental right and authority ; that accordingly no child be compelled to 
receive or to be present at any religious instruction to which his parents or 
euardians object, and that the time for giving it be so fixed that no child shall 
Be thereby in effect excluded, directly or indirectly, from the other advantages 
which the school affords. Subject to this, religious instruction may be given 
either during the fixed school hours or otherwise. 

Bnle 4. In schools towards the building of which the Commissioners have con- 
tributed, and which are therefore vested in trustees Ibr the purposes of national 
education, or which are vested in the Commissioners in their corporate capacity, 
such pastors or other persons as shall be approved of by the parents or guardians 
of the children respectively shall have access to them in the school room for the 
purpose of giving them religious instruction there at convenient times to be 
appointed for that purpose, whether t^ese pastors or persons shall have signed 
the original application or otherwise. 

Jtole 5. In schools not vested, but which receive aid only by way of salary and 
books, it is for the patrons to determine whether religious instruction shall be 
given in the school'tvom or not, but if they do not allow it in the school room, 
the children, whose parepts or guardians so desire, must be allowed to absent 
themselves from the school at reasonable times, for the purpose of receiving 
such instruction elsewhere. 

Bule 6. The reading of the Scriptures, ^ther in the Protestant authorized or Douay 
version, as weU as the teaching of catechisms, comes within the rule as to 
> religious instruction. 

Bnle 7. The rule as to religious instruction applies to public prayer and to all 
other religious exercises. 

Bule 8. The Commissioners do not insist on the Scripture lessons being read in any 
of the National Schools ; nor do they allow them to be read during the time 
of secular or literary instruction in any school attended by children v^hose 
parents or guardians object to tiiieir being so read. In such case the Commis* 
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be denied that this is the case, and if it be^ he (Mr. Hamilton) ironld 
fisk the House whether or no the eonscientious objections *of the 
Protestants of Ireland were unreasonable ? and could it be expected 
that the clergj of the Established Chmrch would be parties to a 
■ system which repudiated a principle they were bound to uphold, and 
sanctioned a principle they condemned ? The working of the system 
had proved what might be expected — ^instead of its being a really 
united system, it was an essentially separate one, and nev^ could be 
otherwise. Many IU>man Catholics, no doubt, and many FtotestantSy 
had availed themselves of the modifications of the Board, and had 
[ established schools^ some in connexion with places of worship, in 
\ which their own peculiar tenets are taught, while few, very few, 
\ schools indeed, could be found in which a really united syst^n existed* 
There might be a few exceptions, but he (Mr. Hamilton) would 
maintain it was vain to expect that a system so constituted could 
possibly unite children of different persuasions. He firmly believed 
both Protestants and Eoman Catholics were (^posed to a System 
in which, if fully carried out, a sacrifice of principle was made the 
price of union. The case of the children of the poor was different 
from that of the youth of other classes in society. It was necessary 
to provide an efficient system of religious education in schools for the 
children of the poor ; they must go to school at an early age, or they 
cannot go at all ; in most cases, they go to school just at the age 
when it was most important that the principles of religion should be 
instilled into their minds. Was it to be supposed that such an aban- 
donment of religious instruction, with regard either to Protestants or 
Roman Catholics, as would be necessary to secure a really united, 
system of education, according to the principles of the Board, would 
be made by either ? Religion, he thought, was regarded as a matter 
of too great moment, both by Protestants and Roman Catholics, to be 
dealt with in that way. If a united system is practicable, it 
must be upon some religious ground, or it cannot be at all. The 
Holy Scriptures, he (Mr. Hamilton) believed, did afford that 
common ground, but if that was denied, he thought a united system 
on other grounds impossible. That the National System of 
education is not, in point of fact, a united system, might be proved 
by many strong instances. The Archdeacon of Meath, a few years 
ago, had taken much pains to make inquiry respecting the state of 

sioners prohibit the use of them, except at the time of religious instructioii 
when the persons giving it may use these lessons or not, as they think proper. 
Bule 9. Whatever arrangement is made in any school for giving religious instruction, 
must be pvhlicty notified in the school room, in order that those children, and 
those only, may be present whose parents or guardians allow them. 



ednestioti in that diocese, and with a manifest desire to promote an 
accommodation with the National Board. He found, then, that of 
ninety-six schools, about eight might be looked upon as effecting in 
gome degree the object of united education, having more than three 
Protestant children attending in each with Roman Catholics : of these 
ninety-six schools, fifty-seven were under the patronage of Roman 
Catholic priests — ^twenty-five being in connexion with Roman Catholic 
chapels, and four being conducted by nuns. He (Mr. Hamilton) 
reaUj believed the same state of things would be found in re- 
ference* to the National Schools throughout the whole of Ireland. 
If anj Hon. Member would refer to the Appendix to the last Report 
of the Commissioners of National Education, he would find a list of 
the vested and non- vested schools, with the names of the patrons. 
He (Mr. Hamilton) had caused that list to be compared with the list 
of the elei^y of the different denominations in Ireland. The House 
will recollect that the patrons of schools have the right of appointing 
siieh religious instruction as they shall think proper, either during the 
fixed school hours or otherwise ; this right is given them by the Third 
Bule» As the result of this comparison, he (Mr. Hamilton) was 
enabled to state to the House that at the present time there are no 
fewer than 2,505 schodls of which the patrons are Roman Catholic 
^lergypien.* He was far from adverting to this as a matter of 
compkint, or as a matter of blame either as regards the National 
Board or the gentlemen to whom he alluded ; on the contrary, he had 

* The Appendix to the Fourteenth Report of the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland, contains two returns, commencing p. 173, of the number of 
schools in each county, and the names of the patrons, distinguishing the vested 
from the nion-vested schools. The names of the patrons having been compared with 
the lists of the clergy of the different denominations, the following is the result :— 
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About 2 per cent of the schools are under the clergy of the Established Church. 
9 „ „ „ „ Presbyterian Church. 

61 „ )f M )« Boman Catholic. 

24 ,„ „ „ patronage of laymen. 

• 

The Appendix (p. 21) contains also a return, from which it appears that the 
religious cbnominations of teachers trained during the year 1847 were as follows : — 

Established Church 9 i Other Dissenters 3 

Presbyterian 37 | Boman Catholics .... 175 
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stated at the outset, and he had quoted the anthoritj of Dr. Briggs 
for saying so^ that the Roman Catholics attached just as much im- 
|K)rtance as Protestants did to a religious basis for education, and he 
had no doubt that in the schools under the management of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, ererj attention is paid, and great pains taken to in« 
culcate the tenets of the Roman Catholic religion on the children 
attending them. In corroboration of this opinion, and, indeed, as 
the best commentary upon the working of the National System, he 
would ask permission to read a short extract from the " Tablet " 
newspaper. It appeared some time ago, but it seemed so much to the 
point that he had laid it by. The writer states, ^* the apparent or 
outward success of the National Board is referred to as a precedent 
for the mixed education of the Provincial Colleges. It is difficult to 
imagine how any one who is tolerably acquainted with the facts, and 
is even slightly imbued with the elements of reasoning, can use such 
an argument as this. It was only the other day that one of the most 
intelligent supporters of the Board said to us, ^I approve of the 
National System, because in fact, it gives us Catholic schools, this 
is the real truth.' In every parish in Ireland, any number of in- 
dividuals, and the priest among the rest, can establish a school, 
appoint their own masters and teachers, call it a school, say the Ave 
Maria whenever the clock strikes, and get aid from the National 
Board. We have seen this state of things in the south of Ireland 
with our own eyes — we have seen it in Dublin under the nose of 
the Government, and we have witnessed with much edification the 
smile of serene content which often accompanies the utterance of these 
words, ' Oh, we pay no attention to the rules of the Board.' " 

Mr. Osborne asked the date of the " Tablet " out of which the 
extract was read. 

Mr. Hamilton said, it was dated at the time of the discussion on the 
Colleges Bill, but it was equally applicable now. . But then it may 
be said, if the rules of the Board admit of the Roman Catholic clergy 
establishing schools, in which their own peculiar tenets are taught, 
why cannot the Protestant clergy do the same ? Of course that argu- 
ment would abandon the principle of united education altogether, in 
which case it could scarcely be denied that it would be better to 
have a confessedly separate system, than one which, being really 
separate, professed to be united ; but the case of the clergy of the 
Established Church and of the Roman Catholic Church was different. 
There was no principle which stood between the Roman Catholic 
clergy and their acquiescence in the rules of the National Board. 
It was not one of their principles that the right to use and read 
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the Scriptures was inalienable <hi the part of every human being { 
and that to seek to abridge or to countenance the abridgment of 
that right was sinfuL Though thej required a religious, they 
did not require a Scriptural basis ; and there was nothing to 
offend their conscience in sending away a Protestant dnld, 
when about to teach the Boman Catholic children their own pecnliar 
tenets. But the position of the Protestant clergyman is different. 
He holds that the education of all children should be based altogether 
on the Scriptural principle — ^that it should not be supplementary or 
ancillary to moral and literary instruction — but that it should 
be the predominant feature and pervade the whole system of 
education. Holding as he does the Protestant principle of the 
supremacy and sufficiency of the UfAj Scripture, he holds that 
it is the right of every human being to make it his study at all 
times and in all circumstances ; and that it is bis duty, as a 
Christian minister, at all times to uphold and enforce that right. 
He, therefore, cannot, without violating his principles, be a party 
directly or indirectly to excluding any child from Scriptural instruc- 
tion. This is their objection to the system, that it compromises the 
Protestant principle, and that in connecting themselves with it, they 
would 'be themselves compromising that principle in a country, and 
under circumstances, in which it is peculiarly their duty to uphold it. 
He (Mr. Hamilton) would not take up the time of the House by ad- 
verting in detail to the various efforts that had been made to procure 
such a modification of the system as would remove the conscientious 
objections of the bishops and clergy, and laily of the Established 
Church. In the year 1 832, an Address was issued, signed by seven- 
teen of the twenty Irish Bishops, setting forth their conscientious 
objections to the system as then proposed. In 1 845, a similar Address 
was published, signed by the majority of the Irish prelates^ in which 
they stated that the rule by which the Holy Scriptures are excluded 
from the schools during the hours of general instruction, is so funda- 
mentally objectionable, that while this continues to be the principle of 
the system, they cannot conscientiously connect their schools with it, 
even though all the other grounds of opposition were taken away. 
This Address was responded to by 1,700 of the clergy, 3,000 of 
the nobility and gentry of the country, including thirty-three peers, 
and 60,000 of the Protestants. He (Mr. Hamilton) had presented 
a Petition a few days ago to the House, signed by nearly 1,600 
of the clergy, anl numerous Petitions had been presented from 
all parts of Ireland, praying that the conscientious objections of the 
Protestants of Ireland might be removed, either by a modification qf 
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the l^ati<»ial System, bo as to enable the advoostes of Scriptaral 
educatkm to establish schools on a Sciiptoral basisy or else to make 
a separate grant in favour of the Church Evocation Society. He 
(Mr. Hamilton) would not advert to the correspondence between 
the Lord Primate of Ireland and the Noble Lcnrd at the head of 
the Ooyemmenty or the Bight Hon. Baronet the Member for Tarn- 
worth, farther than to say, that the argmnents and consideratioiis 
which he (Mr. Hamilton) had endeayoored to bring before the Hoase 
had been submitted to the consideration of Cioyemnient. The Noble 
IxHnd had stated, in t^j to the Archbishop of Armagh, that the 
revenue of the Established Church in Ireland was sufficient, not only 
lor the support of the beneficed clergy, but also for the encouragemeirt 
and maintenance of a Scriptural system d education. He (Mr* 
Hamilton) was unwilling to trespass mudi longer npon the House, 
but he could not help just remarking that the Ardibiahop had pmnted 
out that the income of the parochial clergy in Ireland, even if duly 
received, would not affi»-d to each an average of 2001. a*year ; while, as he 
(Mr. HamiU<Hi) might add, each clergyman would have a congregation 
of more than 600 persons of the Established Church, independently 
of the Presbyterians and other Dissenters who in Ireland attended 
the Established Church.* But there was cme part of the subject, 
or at least one consideration connected with the sul^ect, to which it 
was his duty to advert, and he did so with much pain. He was caor 
strained to say that not only was no encouragement given to the cause 
of Scriptural education in Ireland — not only were the Protestants and 
clergy of the Established Church — the only class of Her Majesty's 
suljjects to whose conscientious opinions, widi regard to education, no 
ccmsideration was paid — ^not only were they, the only dass to whom 
t(deration in respect of those scruples was not extended, but the deigy 
of the Established Churdi who entertained those conscientious ol^ec- 
tions, were excluded from all Grovemment fovour and patronage. 

• There is no one subject oonnected with Irelaod^ respecting which greater nalMp- 

prebension exists in England, than with respect to the wealth of the Irish branch of 
the Established Church.- This misapprehension, it is to be feared, is the result of a 
long aeries of wilful misrepresentations. His Qraoe Uie Lerd Primate of all Ireland, 
in the Charge delivered at the Visitation 1845, thus expresses himself on the sub- 
ject : — ^ Were the income derived from this source (tithes) and from minister's 
money to be divided equally amongst the beneficed cleigy, it would yield them 
(after paving the salaries of their assistant curates) about 380^ each. Were it 
equally shared amongst all the clergy, incumbents and curates, it would not give to 
each of them an income of \70L If dte value of the g^ebe laode be also taken into 
account, the whole property of the parochial dei^y, were it divided in equal 
shares amongst them all, would not produce for each of them 200/1 a-year." The 
means of information, and accuracy of his Grace will not be disputed. And evea 
this statement does not take into account the heavy poor-rate which is payable on 
the gro88 income of the Irish clergymen, and the ecclesiastical tax, varying from 
l^ per cent, to S/« lOy. 
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This wad a Beriom clmrge^ and one that he would be sorry to mak^ 
lightiiy^ espeoialty after an answer he had recollected hearing from the 
Kohle Lord at the head of the Gk^vemment, in reply to a question 
£r<Hn Lord John Manners in the last Parliament. But he (Mr. 
Hamilton) had seen letters written by the Private Secretary of the 
Lord^Lieutenant to clergymen, in which their opinions were asked on 
the sabject <of the National System — and an intimation given that 
preferment would be conferred only upon those who supported that 
sy&tGm. The correspondence between Mr. Yilliers Stuart and the 
Private Secretary, in reference to Mr. Thacker, had been before the 
pnbHc The cajse was altogether a very peculiar one. There is a vicarage 
in the connty of Salkenny with hardly any income, and a rectory with 
a small income. They had usually been held together, and constituted 
a benefice of about 160/. a-year. The vicarage was in the gift of the 
Bishop, the rectory of the Crown. It was considered desirable that 
the vicarage and rectory should be united by Act of Council, and per- 
manently be made one benefice. In order to unite them, it was 
necessary that the person having the vicarage should resign it, that 
both being vacant, they might legally be formed into a union ; and 
then the Crown having the patronage of the rectory, would have the 
presentation to the united benefice. Mr. Thacker, therefore, to facili- 
tate this arrangement, resigned the vicarage, and it was united with 
the rectory. Mr. Yilliers Stuart, a supporter of Qovemment, and 
tii^i Member for the Connty, applied to the Lord-Lieutenant to 
appoint Mr. Thacker to the benefice. He afterwards writes thus to 
Mr. Thacker : — ^ I have received a note from the Private Secretary 
of the Lord->Lieutenant, in which he asks me to ascertain your opinion 
respecting the National System of education, the Lord-Lieutenant 
considering it his duty in all his nominations to Church preferments to 
require an unequivocal support of that system." Mr. Thacker 
returned £ot answer that he was conscientiously opposed to it. The 
Private Secretary of the Lord-Lieutenant thereupon writes as follows 
to Mr. "Yilliers Stuart : — " His Excellency most sincerely regrets that 
he is unable to comply with your desire to have Mr. Thacker 
appointed to the Union of Whitechurch ; but that gentleman having 
so ttnequivocally and conscientiously declared his opposition to the 
system of National Education, it would be a violation of the principle. 
by which the Lord-Lieutenant has been guided, if he were to relax. 
I add, by desire of the Lord-Lieutenant, his request that it may be 
convegred to Mr. Thacker that he entertains no objection to him indi- 
vidually, as from all he has heard, and from his conscientious avowal of 
his opinions, he considers that gentleman to be entitled to- the highestr 
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redpect." Mr. Villiers Stuart adds, from hi m o df ■ *' I cannot exjnress 
the deep disappointment the whole pari^ feete at the loss of such a 
pastor." He (Mr. Hamilton) had a high respect for the Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, he felt thai to his ahilitj and firmness the 
safety of the country might in a great degree be attributed ; but ha 
would appeal to the Noble Lord — ^he would appeal to the House, and 
to the justice of the English public, is this tolerable ? In England, 
continued Mr. Hamilton, you extend toleration to all classes of Dissent- 
ers in matters of education. You depart even from a Scriptural basis 
and {Hnmciple in favour of Boman Catholics. In Ireland, if a dei^gyman 
upholds the principle which every dergyman from one end of Enghind to 
the other maintains, however highly recommended, howev^ efiicientv 
however pious, however beloved by his parishicmers, he is proscribed 
by the Government because of his conscientious opinions, and the 
Protestants deprived of the sa*vices of such a pastor. Is this doing 
justice to the Church in Ireland? You talk of Church patron- 
age in Ireland, in times gone by, having been made subservient 
to political purposes ; and so it was, and you are reaping the fruits 
of that system now. But what else is this but a continnadoa 
of the same system ? Are you not now prostituting ti»e patronage 
of the Church in Ireland for the promoticm of a political object ? 
What is the duty of Government with regard to Church patron- 
age ? Are they not trustees of such patronage for the benefit of 
the community in the most important of all interests ? Is it not 
then their duty, tiieir manifest duty, to use that patronage, to 
perform that trust, with the single view of promoting the interests of 
religion ? And wiU any one say that you promote the interests of 
religion by passing ov^, and excluding from all share of patronage, 
the ablest, the most pious, and the most useful clergymen in Ireland, 
because they are conscientiously opposed to a system of national 
education, the principles of which you have yourselves condemned as 
regards England, and which you would not dare to propose in this 
country? What the Protestant clergy and laity require is simply 
this — ^that the rides of the National System be so modified as that 
schools may be established on such principles as they can con- 
scientiously approve ; and they are the principles which you adopt 
yourselves in reference to schools in this country. Permit a Protestant 
' clergyman or layman to make it the rule of his school that all children 
attending it should be instructed in the Holy Scriptures. Let those 
who choose attend it ; or else, if you are determined to maintain the 
National System on its present basis, without any modification or 
alteration, either make a separate grant, or place the Church Educa- 
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tion Society in connexioQ with the Privy Cooncil in this, country. In 
deference to the conscientious opinions of the Protestants, engraft it 
into the English branch of the system. Give the principle of Scrip- 
tural instruction a fair trial in Ireland. Tou have tried many experi- 
ments in that country. Generally, they have been experiments made 
in concession, not to truth, but to popular influence. The National 
System of Education has now been in operation for fifteen years. I 
am unable to discern the fruits of that system in the improved 
condition of the people. Every politician has had his plan for the 
tronquillization of Ireland. You have had flxity of tenure, tenant 
^g^t, your extension of franchise, you have had the abolition of 
the Established Church, the endowment of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the repeal of the Union, and latterly, the establishment 
of a separate Bepublic. I may be permitted to tell you mine. 
Do not be afraid to declare to the people of Ireland what you have 
declared eloquently to the people of England^ do not be a&aid 
to tell them that the Word of God is the only standard of right 
or wrong, and that allegiance, and subordination, and social order, 
and industry, and contentment, and the performance of their 
duties as men and citizens, depend upon higher considerations, and 
should be influenced by better motives, than the mere human con- 
siderations of advantage or expediency, or sentiment or nationality. 
At aU events, do not continue to say that these high consider- 
ations are the only ones that shall not , be placed before them 
in any system of education which you sanction. Tou may say 
they will not hear you ; but experience is against you. Scriptural 
education was advancing in Ireland under the Kildare*place 
Society. It is advancing under the Church Education Socie^. 
But at least if a Church is to be maintained in Ireland, do not 
prevent the ministers of that Church from performing that part 
of their sacred functions ; and, above all things, do not tamper 
with those who respect the truth — far better it would be to 
eonflscate the temporalities of the Church, than to destroy its 
efficiency by corrupting its ministers. Do not suppose that we 
Protestants value the Church, except as the means of. upholding 
the great principles of truth, and, as the instrument of dissemina- 
ting them. In order to discharge those functions, the inde- 
pendence of the clergy must be maintained — you must not have, 
recourse to the expedient of bringing Government patronage in 
the Church in aid of your political objects. Nearly 1,600, out 
of less than 2,200 clergymen of the Established Church, have 
declared their conscientious objections to your National System ; they 



have done so with a full knowledge of the system you have been 
pursuing as regards your Church patronage ; and surrounded by 
difficulties, of which people in England have no adequate notion, 
they have preferred what they consider the cause of truth and the 
performance of their duty to their temporal interests. Are these 
men deserving of respect or of odium? They have been un- 
sparing of their lives, and some of the best clergymen in Ireland 
have fallen victims during the late famine and pestilence. If it 
should be the will of God to visit us with still greater calamities, 
they will be found at the post of danger again. But they are the 
trustees of great principles, which they will never abandon. I 
implore the Noble Lord to consider these things. I implore him 
to put an end to this painful question — a question which places 
the Established Church in Ireland in a false and improper position 
as regards the Gt>vernment on the important subject of education 
— and when he speaks of an equality of rights, and franchises, 
and privileges between England and Ireland, let him remember that 
the clergy of Ireland are not treated with that toleration which every 
Dissenter in England enjoys in respect of education, and that by the 
system the Government has been adopting, and the manner in which 
they have been carrying it out^ they are incurring the heavy responsi- 
bility of throwing the weight of Government influence against the 
Scriptural principle. Mr. Hamilton then moved that an Address be 
presented in the form in which he had given notice. 

Sir William Somebville considered that the address which his 
Hon. Friend opposite had just made, was couched in terms which 
would not offend the feelings of any person. But no matter how his 
Hon. Friend might have endeavoured to recommend his objects to the 
House, the real subject under discussion was this : whether or not the 
National System of education now established in Ireland for a period 
of fifteen years — ^he meant the mixed system of education — should be 
departed from, and such a system substituted for it as was recom- 
mended by his Hon. Friend. Now, considering the state of Ireland 
— considering the progress that had been made in the establishment 
of schools— considering the support given to the present system by a 
large portion of the population — considering, as he firmly believed, 
that the prejudices which existed against that system, even on the 
part of Protestants and Protestant clergymen, were fast disappearing 
— he hoped the House would pause before it assented to the Motion of 
the Hon. Gentleman the Member for the University of Dublin, and 
would preserve and uphold the system as it is now established; 
It was said by his Hon. Friend, that the principles of the Pro- 
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tefitant ^dei^y of Irelaiid Ibrbid them from taking adyantage of 
the present system. On hearing that statement^ it might be 
considered by some Hon, Grentlemen that there were none of the 
Protestant clergy who favoured that system ; but let them, he asked, 
look to the number of clergymen who had taken advantage oi 
the opportunities which it presented. Let them look also to the 
number of clergymen who were ready to take advantage of it. His 
Hon. Friend, therefore, should not say, that on strictly high 
Protestant principles it was impossible that the Protestants of 
Ireland could take advantage of it. He admitted that a large 
body of the Protestant clergy of Ireland w^e opposed to it, and 
he thought a greater mistake had never been made by the Pro- 
testant clergy of Ireland than by the opposition they originally 
gave to the establishment of the schools. He also believed that 
a large number of them were coming to the same conclusion. He 
was sure it was unnecessary for him to mention the names of the 
several distinguished persons who had changed their opinions on the 
subject, but he might refer to the case of c«ie very eminent person in 
the North of Ireland ; and also to the case of Mr. Woodward, who 
admitted the mistake he had formerly made when opposed to the 
system. It was true, it was not a system founded upon Scrip- 
ture in the way the Hon. Grentleman understood it. What his 
Hon. Friend understood by it was, that the Bible should be made the 
school-book, and that every child who attended the school should be 
oUiged to make use of that Bible as his school-book. But it was not 
die system of the national schools to coerce any person's conscience ; 
they did not compel any child to be present at religious instruction, 
but they permitted every child to be present at the discretion of his 
parents, to receive religious education at any time that might be 
allotted for it. Was that, he asked, a system open to objec- 
tion, or one to which any conscientious man need object ? 
He believed that he was. not wrong in saying, that the case 
of Mr. Woodward was not a solitary case. He knew Pro- 
testant clergymen in Ireland who formerly were as much opposed as 
Mr. Woodward was to the national system ; but who, on further 
investigation, had changed their minds, and are now the advo- 
cates of it. In a late Report there was a paragraph to the same 
effect. It was stated, that the prejudices which had existed in 
regard to the national system on the part of the Protestant clergy 
were fast vanishing, and the co-operation of the Protestant clergy 
might more and more be looked for, and would be the means of 
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distributing more unirersallj the blessings of education. That 
was the present state of the system ; and what thej had now to 
ask themselves was this, were they to abandon the national and 
mixed system of education in Ireland as it now exists, in order to 
establish an exclusive system ? For, conceal the fact as they 
may, if they once get rid of this national system, and at the 
suggestion of any body of men, be their objections reasonable or 
unreasonable, abandoned the mixed system of education, they would 
have to establish separate schools, not only for the Protestant clergy, 
but also for the Presbyterian and Catholic clergy, and the whole 
country would be covered with different seminaries supported by the 
GU)vemment, and amongst the children attending the respective schools 
those religious distinctions would be perpetuated which so often were 
still unfortunately kept up. He had understood his Hon. Friend to 
express an opinion, that the !Boman Catholics were not in favour of a 
mixed system of education ; on this point, he begged to call the attention 
of the House to an extract bearing on the subject, which he had met 
with some time ago. In the year 1795, when the debate was going 
on in the Irish Parliament on the question of the Roman Catholic 
College of Maynooth, there were several provisions introduced which 
made it impossible for any person not a Boman Catholic to receive 
his education there. At that time a Petition was presented by Mr. 
Grattan from the great body of the Eoman Catholics in Ireland 
against the provision, which declared that no Protestant should 
receive his education in the College. The Roman Catholics then 
said that the exclusion of Protestants would prevent that harmony 
and friendly intercourse through life which might, by an early con- 
nexion between men of different persuasions, be encouraged. No 
person would be more happy than he should be to see the 
Protestant clergy coming forward to take advantage of this system, 
and to exercise that control over it which it was proper they 
should have. He believed the objections to the system were un- 
reasonable — (he did not mean to say they were not conscientiously 
entertained)^-and he believed, also, that a great body of the clergy 
were willing to consider this system so as to take advantage of 
it. He did not think they should do away with the present Na- 
tional Board, which had conferred great advantages on the country. 
He believed it was diffusing widely the blessings of education, and 
would continue to do so more and more every day; He saw by the 
last Report, that not only literary but industrial education was 
spreading vastly throughout the country, and it was proposed that 
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agricultural schools should be established to extend the principles of 
agriculture. In conclusion he expressed a hope that the House would 
not accede to the Motion of his Honourable Friend. 

Mr. Napiee. — I concur in the encomium passed on mj Honourable 
Colleague by the Hon. and Gallant Member (Mr. Osborne), and I 
am quite sure that whatever cause he will take upon himself to 
advocate, he will not attempt to carry it by insinuating insult against 
any gentleman in his presence, or calumniating the absent who 
cannot reply. But I shall best discharge my duty to myself and to 
this House by entering upon the present subject in a calm, temperate 
manner, and thus to imitate that course which has been taken by my 
Honourable Colleague. This, in my opinion, wiU be a more judicious 
course than by further allusion to those offensive expressions which 
have been so unnecessarily introduced into this debate ; and I hope I 
shall be pardoned if I do not choose to stoop to retort those imputa- 
tions which I can most satisfactorily refute. I shall, therefore, at 
once go to the real question, and which is not what position the 
Bishop of Waterford may occupy in the opinion of the Honourable 
Member (Mr. Osborne), nor what he may do in the exercise of his 
duty as a bishop ; but the question is this, whether a body of men 
comprising so large a portion of the bishops and clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland, and so many thousands of the laity of that 
country, a body of men of the highest character for piety and 
learning — ^but a body of men who are now called a "faction,*'-^ 
whether they and their humbler Protestant brethren shall be excluded 
from a share in those privileges which are granted to all other classes 
and denominations ? They are, to be sure, called a '^ faction," but 
that is a designation which I am sure no sensible man in this House 
will sanction, and which especially no Member of Her Majesty's 
Grovemment wiU, at this time, publicly countenance. To call those 
men who are actuated by conscientious scruples in favour of the great 
principle of Protestantism a "faction " was a most unjust charge on the 
part of that Honourable Member ; but it was well for them that their 
conscientious objections were not to be measured by that Honourable 
Grentleman's judgment, their consciences were not in his keeping. 
As they entertain these objections to th^ System of National Educa- 
tion in Ireland, and as I am now prepared to show that such 
objections are not only entertained by the majority of the Protestant 
clergy, but by a large body of the Protestant laity, their conscientious 
opinions should be respected and fairly considered ; all they 
required was to have a calm and candid consideration of their claims, 
and I do not apprehend impatience. I have always been heard with 
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great kindness and attention by this House — ^it has manifested 
towards me great indulgence, and I trust that the House will now 
give me their attention while I shall bring under its consideration 
the subject of the Church Education Society. I hope Honourable 
Members will give me an impartial hearing, and give the subject 
subsequent reflection ; as whatever the result which, in the end, shall 
be hereafter arrived at, it must be satisfactory to have the whole 
question comprehensively submitted for future consideration. It is 
right to premise that we are not necessarily discussing the question, 
whether the System of National Education should have been estab- 
lished or should be continued in Ireland, though I conscientiously 
protest against it so far as the principle of Scriptural education is 
concerned ; but here are two systems of education now existing in 
Ireland, — ^and what I complain of is, that considering the acknow- 
ledged basis of aid for education now adopted in England, that you 
support in Ireland the one system and repudiate the other. That 
while you pay all attention to the conscientious objections of one 
party, you manifest no deference to the conscientious feelings of the 
other party, namely, the great majority of the clergy of the Church 
of Ireland, and a large proportion of the Protestant laity of Ireland. 
I ask, where is there any deference manifested to the conscientious 
objections of this large body of Protestants in Ireland ? Why not 
deal out towards them fair, equal, and impartial justice ? And 
surely, in point of fairness and of common sense, if you establish a 
system of education on certain principles out of deference to the 
conscientious objections of some, it must be most impolitic and 
inconsistent with your own principle to pass over the claims of 
another considerable class of persons, who also entertain their 
conscientious scruples ; and it is upon this ground that I ask your 
calm and fair judgment. If you have established a system which is 
objected to as a partial system, as a system that is narrow and 
unsound ; and if we ask you to modify that system so as to extend its 
benefits to all, are we to be told that we have no right to this fair 
demand because that there is another class who differ from us ? 
Now what is the result of such a principle ? Why it is this, that all 
who conscientiously object to this System of National Education as it 
now stands, shall be debarred from all public assistance, and thus yon 
confine the public grant to one class, instead of adopting those 
modifications which would enable you to extend it to all. But you 
have adopted this latter plan in England, a. plan which is founded on 
the principle of equal justice to all. And how can that principle 
which is founded on the rights of conscience, and which is esteemed: 
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to be a good principle in England, how can that be a bad principle in 
Ireland ? Why should we thus have one system in England and 
another system in Ireland ? You have yielded in England to 
conscientious objections, and why not act on the same principle 
towards Ireland ? and in not doing so, you must be either doing what 
is wrong in England, or you must be acting unjustly towards Ireland. 
But how did matters stand when this National System of Education 
was first started ? And here I must observe, that I did not anticipate 
any very lengthened discussion on this question at this period of the 
session, and that it was rather my intention merely to have given my 
sin[iple concurrence in what I knew would come from my Honourable 
Colleague, whogp sentiments are in perfect accordance with my 
own ; and who, in his statement, has brought the matter fully and 
fairly before the House, not with the design to throw any obstructions 
in the way of the Government, but to induce them to have the 
matter fairly and cabnly considered hereafter, before another session 
closes. As regards myself, but for the manner in which his statement 
has been met, I would have been satisfied to have added the simple 
expression of my concurrence to the statement of my Honourable 
Friend, a statement which, when it goes forth to the people of 
England, and when they soberly reflect on it, I am fully satisfied that 
it will have its due influence on them, and that it will find its way to 
their hearts and to their consciences. But we are charged with 
bigotry ; now, instead of dealing in such clap-trap language, let us 
discuss this question quietly and calmly upon its merits, and if I urge 
my observations on sound princijJles, let them have their due weight ; 
but let us not, as has been attempted to be done, by indulging in 
calumnies and imputations, lead away the House into topics which 
cannot tend to any dispassionate conclusion. Now what was the 
course which was adopted in Ireland before the establishment of the 
National Board ? The practice was, that in every school in Ireland 
there was a Bible class, and all the children capable of reading with 
advantage took their places in this Bible class, — so soon as their pro- 
ficiency in reading qualified them to read with profit, they were 
advanced to this Bible class, in which the Scriptures were daily read. 
The rule was, that the Scriptures should be read, but everything of a 
controversial character was carefully excluded and all catechetical 
instruction, nor were either the Roman Catholics or Dissenters 
required to be taught in the formularies of the Church ; but that a 
Bible class should exist, that was required. There exists in this 
country a very large Society and a very no^le one — ^the British and 
Foreign School Society, presided over by the Noble Lord at the head 
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of Her Majesty's Government. The Noble Lord, the Chief Conunis- 
sioner of Woods and Forests, in stating the principle of that Society, on 
a recent occasion, said, it was a principle which he held dear and sacred, 
that " this principle was founded on the entire sufficiency and the 
universal use of the Word of God." And, I think, I cannot give a 
better statement of the nature of the principle of the education that 
existed in Ireland up to the establishment of the National Board in 
Ireland. The principle is also stated by Lord Stanley in these 
words, — " The determination to enforce in all their schools the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures without note or comment was 
undoubtedly taken with the purest motives, — ^with the wish at once 
to connect beligious with moral and literary education ; and, at the 
same time, not to run the risk of wounding the peculiar feelings of 
any sect by catechetical instruction or comments, which might tend 
to subjects of polemical controversy." There is the principle of the 
whole system that had been adopted previous to that time. The 
House is aware that, before the Union, there was no effective system 
of education existing in Ireland. It was subsequently proposed to 
remodel the parochial system, and to add supplementary schools, into 
which a new plan of education was to be introduced, leaving the 
parochial education under the control of the bishops and clergy. 
There were several Commissions on Education. In the Report of 
the Commission of 1812 it is suggested, that the institutions which 
then existed should remain under their then managers, and that 
the spirit of improvement already manifested among them should be 
left to operate undisturbed under *the influence of that emulation 
which the new establishments would naturally excite. The Iteport 
proceeded thus : — " For the purpose of ascertaining more exactly the 
number of those supplementary schools, for selecting proper situations 
for erecting and establishing them where wanted, for prescribing the 
mode of education to be pursued, and for the general superintendence 
of them, we are of opinion that a Board of Conunissioners, as above 
mentioned, should be appointed, under the authority of an Act of 
Parliament, empowering them to receive and dispose of Parliamentary 
grants for building and endowing schools, to purchase or accept 
conveyances for the sites of such schools, to decide in the last 
resort on the appointment, conduct, and dismissal of masters, to 
prescribe the course and mode of education, to provide for the 
expense of furnishing books, and to have a general control over the 
whole of the proposed establishments for the instruction of the lower 
classes." And again, on the subject of books, it says, — " In such 
selection of books for the new schools, we doubt not but it will 
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be found practicable to introduce not only a number of books in 
which moral principles will be inculcated in such a manner as is 
likely to make deep and lasting impressions on the youthful mind, 
but also ample extracts from the sacred Scriptures themselyes, an 
early acquaintance tinth which we deem of the utmost importance, and 
indeed indispensable in forming the mind to just notions of duty and 
sound principles of conduct/^ I have felt it mj duty to read these 
extracts from that Report, as it has sometimes been referred to as the 
foundation of the present System of National Education in Ireland, 
If the claims of the Church Education Society were recognisedi 
there might be some pretence for that suggestion. But it so happened 
that some question arose as to what was the intention of those Com- 
missioners as to the nature of that Report, and, consequently, a 
correspondence took place between the late Bishop of Ferns, who 
was the principal person in drawing up that Report, and Sir Robert 
Peel, who was then Secretary for Ireland. It was clearly shown 
that the principle was to improve the parochial system under the 
control of the bishops and clergy of the Established Church, and to 
add supplementary schools on the principles embodied in the Report 
itself. In the year 1825 there was another Report from Commis- 
sioners on the subject of education, and in which Report they express 
themselyes in these words, that they were *' deeply impressed with 
the importance and necessity of introducing the Scriptures into all 
institutions for the education of the people as a fundamental part of 
the instruction." Next, there was a third Report in 1827, to which 
I beg to call the attention of the House; and here we have five 
Commissioners, but two of these five made a separate Report, and 
one of the two gentlemen who made the separate Report was a party to 
the Report of 1812, and what is their language ? — " We feel strongly 
that the imexampled improvement which has taken place within 
a short period in the education of the peasantry of Ireland, ought 
duly to be apprehended, before any of the means by which it has 
been produced shall be destroyed or endangered. In our Second 
Report there appears 11,8^3 schools, a greater number than there is 
to be found in any other country, considering the population. About 
twenty years ago, the Scriptures were not read in 600 schools ; at the 
time of our Second Report they were read in 6,058 daily schools and 
1,954 Sunday-schools. It is further very worthy of remark that, of 
the 6,058 daily schools in which the Scriptures are now read, only 
1,879 are connected with any Societies whatever, whether those 
aided by the Government or those supported by individual contribu- 
tions. In the remaining 4,179 schools the Scriptures have, of late 
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years, beea adopted by the roluntary choice of the condactors and 
teachers, the latter of whom are genentllj dependent for their 
livelihood apon the pleasure of the parents of their pupile, a mgnal 
proof that there ia no repugnance to Scriptural instruction among 
the people, and not less an illustration of the effects silently pro- 
duced by the example and competition of bett«r institutions 
upon the common schools of the country ; any experiment ought to be 
considered as an accompaniment to those means which experience 
had proved to be useful, and not as leading to the suppression of any 
tried instniment of good." I feel it most important and most neces- 
sary to call the attention of the House to these facta, as it brings 
before Honourable Members, in an authentic form, the state <£ 
education in Ireland before the establishment of the system c^ 
National Education in 1831, and because the all-important fact is 
thus clearly proved, the perfect willingness of the people to receive 
the Scriptures, and to attend those schools where the Scriptures were 
read. But there is another circumstance to which I would call 
attention, that, in those schools which were kept by Roman Catholic 
masters, in 2,607 the Scriptures were read, in 2,886 they were not 
read, in 2,076 no returns were received ; and 2,049 schools were in con- 
nexion with Scriptural Societies in the year 1831, the very year in 
which the National Board was established ; about 300,000 Roman 
Catfcilic children were in attendance in Scriptural schools, and 
rec€*uig a scriptural education — ^that was the state of things in tha 
year ^1. I iiilly admit that the Roman Catholic clebot, not the 
iportant distinction), began at this time to give the most 
position to Scriptural schools, to those schools in which 
es were read and used. Various efforts were made by 
clergy to counteract the working of these schools, and it 
B the ground of that opposition what I may express in 
_e of Dr. Murray, the Roman Catholic Archbishop, in 
reference to the Kildare-place Society ; " Because it puts forward a 
principle which we hold to be erroneous, that the Sacred Scriptures 
be read in all the schools to which it communicates aid." You will 
observe that the otgection was not stated with regard to any par- 
ticular version of the Scriptnres, because the Eildare-place Society 
allowed the Douay version to the Roman Catholic scholars, and the 
Authorized version to the Protestant scholars, thus anticipating any 
objection which might be advanced as regards the translation of the 
Scriptures, for while the rule of that Society was that the Scriptures 
were to be read, they did not at all interfere with the peculiar tenets 
of their Roman Catholic pupils, except so far as the knowledge of 
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Scripture might subsequently operate bj its own intrinsic efficacy ; they 
gave them the Douay yersion, but that was objected to on the part 
of the Roman Catholic clergy, and it is not my purpose on this 
occasion to discuss, though I cannot but protest against their right to 
make that objection. One party says, '^ The Scriptures should be 
introduced into schools," that this is a fair and legitimate principle, 
as wide and tolerant as the basis of revealed religion, while they avow 
themselves as not intending directly to interfere with the consciences 
of the children ; and they ask .this right on the broad principles of 
Christianity— -on that broad principle which I now ask you to main- 
tain and recognise. But there is another party who say, ''We object 
to the introduction *of the Scriptures into schools, and we think you 
are wrong in requiring their introduction." Here then you have two 
antagonistic principles or systems, and what have you done ? You 
uphold the one and you put down the other ; by your present conduct 
you have not applied impartially to both, the general principles of 
religious liberty, but you have virtually given the preference to one 
of those conflicting principles, and for that preference you select the 
one which is opposed to the doctrine of that religion, on the principles 
of which the Constitution of this country is settled. I say this, that 
you should not have made that system which is conformable to the 
doctrine of the Established religion of the country, nay more, to 
general Ftotestantism, the special system for exclusion from public 
support; if there was to be a preference, that system which you 
exclude should have the preference, but this existing system of 
education can be so extended as to include in it all the benefits we 
ask. These were the two antagonistic principles which laid the 
foundation of Lord Stanley's policy, and yet while one of these 
principles, the Scripture principle, is that of the British and Foreign 
School Society, and which has not only the honour of having the 
Noble Lord as one of its Presidents, but which receives in England 
grants from the public funds, yet the British and Foreign School 
Society is conducted precisely on the same principles that were 
adopted by the £lldare*place Society, and which are now followed 
out, with a modification in favour of the children of Episcopalian 
parents, by the Church Education Society for L^eland. So that here 
we have the British and Foreign School Society in England which is 
conducted on the same Scriptural principles as the Church Education 
Society in Lreland, receiving aid from the public funds, while that aid 
is denied to a similar Society in Lreland, which is also conducted on 
Scriptural principles. Is that fair ? Is that just ? I do not want 
iiow to occupy the time of the House hj entering into those 
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irreleyant matters which were introduced by the Right Hon. Baronet 
the Secretary for Ireland (Sir W. Somerville), I freely admit, however, 
all he has stated as to the great respectability of the Rev. Mr. Wood- 
ward. But when the Right Hon. Secretary states that objections to 
the National System of Education in Ireland are fast vanishing, I 
must deny that assertion. Had we not nearly 1,600 of the clergy of 
the Established Church in Ireland petitioning against this system ? 
We have in this session presented more than 258 petitions from 
various parishes against this system. This very day I presented 
fifty-eight petitions from different parishes against it, and previous 
petitions were presented which were signed by upwards of 60,000 
individuals, and 3,000 clergy, and nobility, and gentry of rank. Do 
such facts prove that the objections to the National Board •are fast 
diminishing ? Quite the reverse. K the Government really believed 
that the objections were thus diminishing, if they had confidence in 
the system as sound in itself, why is it necessary to call in the aid of 
the temptations of patronage ? Why is it necessary to make it a 
principle inflexible to exercise their patronage to persuade, to add the 
** pressure from without " on the Irish clergy, to effect some diminu- 
tion in the amount of those objections which do exist up to the 
present time against the National System. And when it was stated 
by the Honourable Member for Middlesex (Mr. Osborne) that some 
of the bishops, in the exercise of their episcopal patronage, excluded 
those men who were supposed to be favourable to the National Board, 
and that they preferred those who were its opponents, that Hon. 
Member was most unfortunate in his selection, as among all the 
bishops in Ireland he could not have selected men who, in the 
exercise of their patronage, who, in the discharge of their episcopal 
duties, are more entitled to the respect, the esteem, and the reverence 
of every man who knows those prelates. Has he shown any case of 
the exclusion of a better man than the one promoted ? Of one of 
those bishops, the Bishop of Ossory, I must, as an Irishman, feel truly 
proud : an honour to that University which I have the high privilege 
to represent ; he is a man whose learning is only exceeded by his 
sterling piety and love of truth, of unblemished reputation, great 
literary attainments, clear, calm, accurate and profound, of whom 
Dr. Chalmers remarked, that Ireland did not produce such a man 
since the days of Ussher. Si erro, erro cum Platone, And as to the 
Bishop of Cashel, I shall not say more than this, character is a shield 
against calumny ; his character could not be affected by any observa* 
tion that might be made by the Honourable and Gallant Member, the 
Member for Middlesex. Bui; does that Honourable and Gallant 
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Member suppose that I am to be held accountable for every argument 
or suggestion which may be put forward when I am present. I 
.would be very sorry such should be the case, for then I should feel it 
to be my duty to be occasionally absent from my place in this House. 
It is not my intention to put forward anything which may be deemed 
offensive to the conscience of any person who differs from me, and 
therefore I wish it to be understood that I am only commenting on 
the principles of the two Churches as they are acknowledged, as 
matters of fact, as they present themselves to our minds, as antagonistic 
principles, for what I contend for is, that the National Board is founded 
on the principle of concession to the Church of Borne ; it is founded 
on a principle which is the denial of the principle of the Protestant 
Church. (No ! no IJ But we say yes, yes. Our opinion, if not as 
correct, is as conscientious as that of those who now deny my position. 
You enable the Roman Catholic priest to have a united education for 
a mixed attendance of children, at the public expense, according to 
his principles ; but you do not enable the clergy of the Established 
Church in Ireland to have what they deem essential — an united edu- 
cation on their principles, and which is the great object that should 
be accomplished ; and this is a point to which I would especially direct 
your attention, because the National Board, in this view of it, and on 
the principle stated by Lord Stanley himself, cannot, without modifica- 
tion, become in Ireland, a system of general National Education. But 
it has been said, that there could not be a combined system of educa- 
tion on the principles of the clergy of the Established Church. I 
shall take the converse of that proposition, — and here let me refer to 
one of the Rules of the National Board as to religious instruction, and 
here we are informed, that " they will require that the schools be kept 
open for a certain number of hours, on four or ^ye days in the week, 
at the![discretion of the Commissioners, ybr moral and literary instruc" 
Hon only ; and that the remaining one or two days in the week be set 
apart for giving separately such religious education to the children, as 
may be approved of by the clergy of their respective persuasions ;" so 
that here, while the •* literary and moral education" is provided for as 
regards every day, this separate and religious education is excluded 
from school teaching, and is thrown on some separate day, — it is sub- 
sequently reduced to " part of a day." But it is not united religious 
instruction ; it is to be on a special day, not a school-day, or else it is 
before or after the ordinary school-hours on school-days, and confined 
to such children of Roman Catholics as get permission to attend. 
But with this religious instruction the Board only interferes so far as 
to afford the opportunity, or rather not prohibiting out of school- 
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hours,— they merely afford the- opportunity to any persons otU rf 
school-hours. This is a pretence ; for as to what takes place out of school- 
hours, it does not require a Bule of the Board to say, people may do 
what they like. In a part of Lord Stanley's letter, it is stated, that 
the Kildare^place Society required the New Testament to be read 
*' without note or comment by the children ; and that that must be 
peculiarly obnoxious to a Church which denies even to adults the 
right of unaided private interpretation of the sacred volume in articles 
of religious belief" — in fact, that it was a principle contrary to the 
doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church ; then how does the matter 
stand ? The clergy of the Established Church say, that it is their 
conscientious opinion that there should be no restriction whatever 
antecedently and expressly put on the use of the Scriptures in the 
school, during the school hours, — ^that is their opinion ; that it is so, 
is a matter of fact, be it right or be it wrong — ^that is conscientiously 
their principle ; but it is said on the other side, that that cannot be 
acted on, without coming in contact with the ponscientious principles 
of the priests of the Roman Catholic Church. Thus you have two 
sets of men who are opposed to each other on conscientious grounds ; 
they entertain different views, and you cannot please both ; you 
cannot place them on the same identical foundation ; and as you 
cannot select one party, without placing yourselves in opposition to 
the conscientious views of the other party, why not then do for 
Ireland as you have done in England? You have veiy recently 
granted a share of the public funds to the Roman Catholic body in 
England ; and while you make their schools subject to your inspec- 
tion as regards secular education, you leave them entirely free as 
regards religious education, — you leave them at perfect liberty to con- 
duct their own schools on their own religious principles ; you give 
them the required grants, — you grant stipends for their teachers, — 
you aid them from the public funds, but you leave them free and 
unshackled as to their religious teaching. There is another subject 
to which I would wish to refer. According to the original constitu- 
tion of the National System of Education, Lord Stanley says in that 
letter, which is called the Magna Charta of the Board, — he says, 
*' Although it is not designed to exclude from the list of books for the 
combined instruction, such portions of sacred history, or of religious 
or moral teaching, as may be approved of by the Board, it is to be 
understood that it is by no means intended to convey a perfect and 
sufficient religious education, or to supersede the necessity of separate 
religious instruction on the day set apart for that purpose." And 
again we ai*e informed in one of the Reports of the National Board, 
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that, " besides works on the ordinary subjects of education, we hare 
compiled and printed two numbers ^f a series of lessons from the 
Holy Scriptures, one from the Old, the other from the New Testa- 
ment ; and we propose to go on adding to them, until we complete a 
copious abstract of the narrative parts of the sacred volume, 
interspersed with suitable passages from the poetical and didactic 
parts of it. We proceed on the undertaking with perfect unanimity, 
and anticipate from the general circulation of the work the best 
results." It happened, that when the National System was first estab* 
lished, by reason of the intimation conveyed in Lord Stanley's 
letter, the objections of many persons against the system which would 
exclude Scripture, were softened down, on this principle, — that they 
expected that such selections from Scripture might be made for com- 
bined education, in which both parties might agree ; and so they 
acted on the adage, " that half a loaf was better than no bread ! " 
Well, extracts from the Scriptures were advertised, as I have said ; 
and all perspns were afterwards invited to make application for aid for 
schools, and they were all led to believe, that suitable selections would 
be made from time to time ; but what, after all that intimation which 
I have read, — ^what now is the case ? Why, what were called 
extracts, were prepared, and for a time used ; they certainly appeared 
very objectionable, erroneous in the text as in the notes ; but still, 
instead of " their general circulation," they are now put in the same 
category as the Scriptures themselves ; the Board have excluded 
them also, so that there is nothing now to afford any portion of Scrip- 
tural instruction during school-hours. There are no means on the 
part of the Board to have religious instruction given to the children, 
. although every facility, as it is said, is given, when the school is broken 
up, for that purpose,^-or else before or after school-hours, for such as 
get special permission to attend ; and on this subject, I have only to 
refer to the Report of the National Board for 1836, in which there is 
this explicit edict: — " As the introduction of the Bible into schools 
for common education, has created much contention and dispute, and 
prevented a large proportion of the poorer classes of Ireland from send- 
ing their children to schools receiving Grovemment aid, it is not to be 
introdicced during the hours set apart for common edtication^ but 
every facility is to be given for the reading and explaining of the 
Scriptures, either before or after these hours ; ** "all books used in the 
schools during the hours of general instruction, are to receive the 
sanction of the Board ;" but what are the books which have received 
this sanction ? " Those which the Board have already sanctioned, 
are the school-books of the Kildare-place Society ;" the books of that 
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Society from wMch the public grants were withdrawn, with the 
exception of the Holj Scriptures, are the very books used and sanc- 
tioned by the National Board of Education in Ireland. I hope the 
House will excuse me, if I trespass on its attention, on this point, 
which I wish to bring out as clearly as I see it myself. I wish to 
place the subject, so far as I am able, before you, in such a way, as to 
prepare it for a mature consideration of it hereafter. K this system of 
education for Ireland was constructed out of deference to the objec- 
tions that have been made and urged by the clergy of the Boman 
Catholic Church, and in conformity with the views of men, who con- 
scientiously, we will suppose, opposed the use of the Holy Scriptures 
in the schools, being at. variance with the principles of their Church, 
and principles which are in opposition to those views that are enter- 
tained by the clergy of the Established Church in Ireland — I ask 
you this, however good the system may be, is it your duty to force it 
on those who consistently object to it, and thus to do violence to their 
consciences ? Such a proceeding is neither just nor consistent. Is it 
not an attempt on your part to corrupt the consciences of those who 
differ from the Church of Rome ? Let those who can conscientiously 
• accept the aid which this system, as it is administered, affords, — let 
them take it — and much good may it do them ; but on those who do 
object to the National Board, in its special exclusion of Scripture from 
united education under its system, do not force its acceptance as the 
only condition on which public money will be given ; and I ask, 
because they feel themselves compelled not to receive aid on 
that condition, will you deny them that assistance which they 
require from the public funds, for giving sound, wholesome 
instruction to the young population ? Because they cannot concur 
in a system from which they conscientiously differ, are they 
then to be deprived of all public aid ? Allusion has been made 
to the Right Rev. Prelate, the Bishop of Ossory, as one who is most 
strenuously opposed to this National Board of Education ; and there 
is no man more capable of investigating truth, or of detecting and 
exposing sophistry and error, — and up to this hour there is no 
man who is more decided in opinion against the principle of this 
Board. There can be no more influential opponent to that System, 
nor one whose authority should carry greater weight, than that 
eminent and able Prelate. Here, then, you have a man who 
thoroughly understands that System ; and if his clear, candid, and 
penetrating judgment could be convinced that this System of 
National Education that now exists in Ireland was not a System 
which stands opposed to the great principle of Protestantism, I will 
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answer on his behalf, that his opposition would not exist for one 
evanescent moment. When such a mind as his is convinced of the 
evil of this System of education, I do not think it is quite fair to 
charge the clergy of the Established Church in Ireland with bigotry 
because they cannot bring their consciences into tune with the 
opinions of the Hon. and Gallant Member for Middlesex, however 
much they might wish it. In the view of it which they have taken, I 
can only say for myself, that in that respect I entirely go along with 
them ; for, after the most minute and anxious investigation of this 
subject over and over again, and having heard and read many speeches 
and pamphlets on the subject, I continue to differ with those who 
find no ground of conscientious objection to the National System as 
administered in Ireland. But it is not necessary you should concur 
with my view or theirs : it is not the propriety of the objection, but 
the fact that it is conscientious, which should govern your decision. 
A large proportion of the clergy of the Established Church in 
Ireland and the Protestant laity connected with that Church, ask for 
a share in the public funds granted for education — but the Go*- 
vemment of this country say, we will give you a share, for this 
fond is intended to assist education conducted on a comprehensive 
principle levelled at exclusion : but, if we give you assistance, it is 
provided only that you assent to the rules and conditions of this 
System of education which we have framed; but the petitioners say, 
v?e obfect to this System : the reply, however, is — " No matter ; if you 
concur with us, — if you go against your conscience you will get 
help— if you do not, you will have no assistance, you will get 
nothing, — ^if you violate what you know to be your conscientious 
opinion and paramount duty, you may then look forward to the 
certainty of aid and the prospect of Government preferment — ^you 
may then reckon on having a full share in the public grant ; but if 
you obey the dictates of your conscience — if you act according to 
your judgment — ^if you concur in opinion with some of the wisest 
and the best of men, you shall have no assistance from us ; but, 
on the contrary, you will be abused or ridiculed as bigots by certain 
Liberal Members of this House — that will be the reward of your 
conscientious scruples." And such is the manifest result to every 
Irish clergyman and to every Protestant layman who opposes 
this System of National Education ; so that, while we see the Roman 
Catholic clergy permitted to carry out their conscientious views, and 
Dissenters allowed to carry out their views — we see the clergy of 
^ the Established Church stand before us in the anomalous position 
which I have described. I put this to the House— I put it to every 
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Rcmian Catholic— I pat it to every DisBenter— -I pat it on the 
principle of common sense — I put it on the principle of common equity 
and of common justice, — ^are you to have several sects in Ireland to all 
of whom you give what they require, and you give to all these en 
the principle of allowance for conscientious objections, while there is 
one body of men who have also their conscientious objections, bol 
which you refuse to recognise. There are certain parties, all of whom 
profess to have conscientious views, and you protect them in those 
views — but there is one party who are to remain behind, and they 
are to be disregarded : and, in alluding to that party, I need not 
now dwell on their faithful loyalty and manly moderation at the 
present crisis in Ireland, I speak of the loyalty of the Protestants 
of Ireland — ^that faithful body of whose value and importance in 
Ireland, to England and British connexion, the Noble Lord at the 
head of the Government cannot but be couscious, — is that body of men 
which comprehends so many of the Bishops, the clergy, and the 
laity of the Established Church in Ireland — are they to be neglected ? 
are their conscientious scruples, are their views to be disrespeeted 
.—are their clidms to be disregarded ? Meet those men, I say, on 
the principle of conscience and of equity, and do not deny to them 
that which they rightfully and soberly demand. They should be 
respected, — and an honest man and an upright statesman will always 
respect the bona fide objections of such a body of men ; and it is 
because of the bona fide objections of these men that they cannot 
participate in the benefits of this System of education : they believe 
it to be a bad System, and therefore, believing this, I ask you, why 
should you refuse them that assistance which they see granted to 
every other class in their country and in England ? And suppose it 
had been the case that, under all the incentives and temptations, some 
of the clergy struggled to look favourably on the National Boards 
this is no argument in favour of its principles : for, as a matter of 
fact it is notorious, numbers, out of their reduced incomes, reduced 
in a manner of which English Members can have little notion ; but 
they liberally gave in aid of their Scriptural schools^ they would 
rather act according to their principles, though to their great embar* 
rassment in supporting their families, than violate their consciences by 
accepting aid from a Board, of whose principles they could not ap* 
prove. Is it right to continue this system of injustice — ^which must, if 
it be persevered in against these faithful men, make them feel that their 
case alone was not to be considered, and that there were parties to be 
found in this House who refused them that protection and assistance 
which they so well deserved. I ask in common fairness, can you 
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deny to these what you have given to others far less deserving ? 
Can jou deny to them that share in the public grant which is 
voachsafed to their fellow-subjects ? Or do you think it more 
consistent tb go on in a line of policy which can only, if successful, 
Bltimately corrupt and injure their minds — ^for if they are-— as they 
are — conscientious in their views, it must be doing "violence to those 
conscientious feelings to submit to a policy which must peril their 
usefulness. The whole, as it appears to me, comes to this, that if you 
thus persevere to make the System of National Education in Ireland 
successful, as a National System, you will Mo so by corrupting and 
degrading the clergy of the Established Church in Ireland, and by 
corrupting the clergy, if you succeed, you destroy their character and 
usefulness, and if the character of the clergy be thus lowered, their 
labours or their example cannot be useful to society. This is a 
question of principle. As regards the clergy of the Church 
of Ireland, in any system of education, the position which the 
Bible is to occupy in that system, is with them a matter of 
primary consideration. I admit, with the Honourable Member 
for Middlesex, the great principle of Protestantism is founded 
on the right of private judgment — but to what is that right of 
private judgment to be applied ? The right of private judgment 
in Protestantism is the right of every man freely to appeal to the 
Word of God ; that is the soul of religious liberty, and when we 
have got that right, civil liberty and every other right follows 
in its train. For where there is that religious liberty to appeal to 
the Word of God and not asking man to believe anything but what 
his honest convictions lead him to receive, as in accordance with that 
sacred word, that is the genuine exercise of private judgment, and 
that is the inalienable birthright of every subject of a free constif 
tution. But the Protestants of the Established Church in Ireland 
say that you ask them to consent to a System of education of which 
they disapprove, and in doing so you punish them for their honesty ; 
and I will shew you that such is the case. You will find that the 
National Board itself in its Report for 1837, has recognised these 
conscientious objections. The Lord-Lieutenant was so satisfied of 
their existence that he sent back to the Commissioners of the National 
Board the rule as to " Religious Instruction,** to see if they could make 
it square with the views of those who were " conscientiously opposed " 
to it. The Commissioners say, " Having received your Excellences 
permission to revise our existing rule as to religious instruction, we 
have anxiously considered whether we could effect such an alteration 
t« the letter of it, without violating the principle, as might satisfy any 
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of those who have been hitherto coiuicientiouBlj opposed to us.'' The 
Board then admits that the opposition was consciendons, for they use 
these words, " without violating the principle^ as might satisfy any of 
those who have been kUherto conscientiously opposed to * us,** And 
how did they alter that rule ? in the letter, not the spirit and 
principle, although the conscientious objections were made to the 
principle only. But the occasion is used to carry out more banefuUy 
the principles of the Roman Catholic clergy, for the rule is now 
framed thus, ^' That no child shall be required to be present cU tmy 
religious instruction or escercise of which his parents or guardians 
may disapprove," to '* which they may object." This pretends to deal 
with the parent, to cover the coercion of the priest. I shall call the 
attention of the House to certain answers which had been given by 
Dr. Doyle in his examination before the Committee of the House of 
Lords : — 

'^ If I found that the London Hibernian School was (me where the 
rules were strictly adhered to and that the Catholics were desired 
not to suffer children to frequent it, yet did so, being apprized of 
their danger, / should think it proper to withhold the Sacrament from 
them when dying, 

" Q, Need there be in the schools any other stumbling-block than 
the Scriptures being read and got by heart ? 

" A, There need not. 

*^ Q. It is enough if the Bible is read there without note or comment ? 

^*A, Yes, that is quite sufELcient in order to make such schods 
obnoxious to us." 

Here we have it ** that no child shall be required to be present at any 
religious instruction or exercise of which his parents or guardians 
may disapprove," so that, if the parents object, (and this has been 
interpreted practically, unless the parent expressly permit,) this 
instruction cannot be given, unless approved by the priest, for by the 
principles of the Church of Rome, as expounded by Dr. Doyle, the 
clergy of that Church will deprive them of the Sacraments of that 
Church should they attend at school where the Bible is used for the 
toere purpose of being read and understood, after the priest has 
directed them not to be present. How then can you get these poor 
people to consent to their children attending any religious instruction 
or religious exercise ? the parents will of course be compelled to cA^ect 
whenever it is known that the objection must be submitted to, under 
the charter of the school : but that objection will in reality be in most 
cases the mandate of the Romish clergy, and not the free wish of the 
poor peasant ; for the experience of all good men acquainted with 
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!&rdand is thiB, and I can in some degree personaHj oonfbrm it, tiiat 
Uie Roman Catholic population are by no means unwilling to have the 
Scriptures, quite the reverse ; that the opposition to the Scriptures 
arises from the priests and not from the people. Remember the Report 
of 1827 which I read to you ; for even in schools which were taught 
by Roman Catholic masters, and paid for by4he parients of the pupils, 
and when we had no National System, the Scriptures were generally 
read. But as to this question of religious instruction ; suppose 
that a school of the Church Education Society were placed 
under the Nodonal Board and that there were some Roman 
Catholics in attendance, suppose but one, and that the priest ob* 
jected to that child being present at any religious instruction, or 
any use of Scripture in combined education of the children ; the edu- 
catton must either cease to be united, or it must cease to be Scriptural, 
and I defy any ingenuity to evade this alternative. Is the Protestant 
clergyman to assist in carrying out a principle which, in his (pinion, 
would be a most unrighteous one, as it would make that which ought 
to be a combined education a disunited education, and that which 
ought to be Scriptural, a secular education ? and thus it would destroy 
the whole character of what ought to be the great object of all daily 
instruction — ^to promote good^will, and not discord — Scriptural mo- 
rality, and not merely secular knowledge. I assure the House that 
lay wish is to argue this question on. its true merits, and to state 
opinions fairly. We say this system is founded on an unrighteous 
principle, and that we are bound in point of conscience, whatever the 
Government nmy think fit to sanction, to seek its modification to 
include our case. Because the Government concur in it, that will not 
justify us ; and if the Gk>vernment think they can make the clergy of 
the Church in Ireland accept money from a Board which carries on a 
system that practicaHy prevents the Roman Catholic children attend- 
ing schools where the Scriptures are read, or when they are read, or 
at all r^erred to,v.they may be assured that money will not be taken 
on any such terms. We will not do so, because in doing so we would 
only be compromising our own principles by our adhesion to such a 
system. Here is the fallacious fwrm of the rule of the Board : — "We 
therefore propose modifying the letter of the rtUe, so a^ to aUow reli- 
gious instruction to be given, and of course the Scriptures to be read, 
or the Catechism learned, during any of the sdiool hours, provided 
uch an ammgement be made as that no chUdren shall take part in or 
listen to any religious reading or instruction to which their parents or 
guardians object;** which is, I have already observed, a practical denial 
of all Scriptural instruction to the children of Roman Catholic parents, 
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faoweyer artful may be the form in which that denial is embodied. 
From this jou must at once see what would be the effect, if the 
Church Education Society would place their schools under the National 
Board — education bottomed on Scripture or true religion, could only be 
giyen at the will of the priest ; another form of saying it could not 
be given at all. See in what a position you would place the Protest- 
ant clergyman ; and how then could he stand out for the principles he 
holds paramount ? And this is the position he places himself in, by 
joining the National Board. The man who does so, to use a military 
illustration, surrenders up his sword, and that he does, if he consents 
to haying the use of the Scriptures at all restricted, at the will of the 
priest, daring any portion of the hours of united instructioin, when all 
the children are in attendance in the school. His sword may be in 
the scabbard, but it is not to be delivered up under any circumstance 
whatever. But, besides the principle involved in reverencing the 
Scripture, we are not to consent to the Roman Catiiolic clergy regu- 
lating what should be the character of a united education in the 
schools of the Church Education Society, whether it i^ould be Scrip- 
tural or secular. I beg to call your attention to some of the rules of 
the National Board, under the head *^ Religious Instruction." 

^^ The reading of the Scriptures, either in the Protestant authorized 
or Douay vision, as well as the reading of Catechisms, comes within 
the rule as to religious instruction. The rule as to religious instruction 
applies to public prayer, and to all other religious exercises.'^ 

Is that the way, I would ask, to promote a united instruction ? 
But the truth is, there is no provision made by the Board for ^^ reli- 
gious education." 

Again ; '^ The Conmiiasioners do not insist on the Scripture lessons 
being read in any of the National Schools, nor do they cJlow them to 
be read during the time of secular or literary instruction, in any 
school attended by children whose parents or guardians object to their 
being so read. In such case, the Commissioners prohibit the use of 
them, except at the time of religious instruction, when the persons 
giving it may use these lessons or not, as they think proper. What- 
ever arrangement is made in any school for giving religious instruc- 
tion, must be publicly notified in the school-room, in order that those 
children, and those only, may be present who9e parents or guardians 
aUtm ikemr Is this a provision for imparting a reUgious education ? 
But I shaU now refer to what Mr. CarlUe says on this subject in his 
evidence* 

The following evidence was given before Parliament by the Rev. 
James Carlile, one of the Commissioners : — ^' Do you consider that 
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Idie Board contributes nothing to the separate re%ious instroclioii 
beyond the school-house?" "Nothing whaterer.*' "Are there any 
school-books and other means furnished towards it by the Board ?^' 
" None whatever." " In the time set apart for reading the Scriptores 
or for religious instruction, do you consider the National Board directs 
or controls the instruction at aU ? " " Certainly not/' " What provi^ 
sion do you make for seeing that the day set apart for religious 
instruction shall be devoted to that purpose ?** " We make no provi- 
sion whatever." " Is the Board considered to employ the schoolmaster 
to give that separate religious instruction ; or is he employed by other 
parties ?" " We employ no one to give the separate religious instruc- 
tion." " The schoolmaster may give the instruction, but the Board 
do not require it?" "Certainly." "It would be open to him to 
refuse the application from the parents to give such instruction on 
that day ? " " Certainly." 

Look, now, at the constitution of these National Schools. You 
have all the children brought together for common education; but 
the moment the subject of religion is mentioned, that very moment 
all must separate. The children may be all assembled in harmony, 
but they cannot pray together, they cannot read Grod's Word together, 
they cannot kneel down together/ as children of one God and Father. 
No reference can be made to one Scripture rule of religion ; not one 
whisper about God or his word can be muttered — that would be the 
signal for separation ; and you call that a united system of education 
— a united system, which will keep the children in harmony. A 
reference was made to Trinity College, Dublin, but all that was said 
about that University was in the absence of argument. What, I 
would ask, is the oath which is taken by a Fellow of that University ? 
I shall read it : — ^^Ego G. C, electus in numerum Sociarum hujtts 
CoUegiiy sancte coram Deo projUeory me, sixcrce Seriptura anctoritatem 
in religione stnnmam agiMscerey et quwcunque in sancio Dei verbo con^ 
tinentur, ver^etex animo credere, et pro facuUate meet omnibus optmoni" 
btcs, qttas vel PontificHy vel alU contra sacra Scripturce veritatem tuentur, 
constanier reptignaiummy* he. Is it, I ask, the principle of the National 
Board to recognise the high and sacred authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and to oppose every doctrine that is repugnant to them ? con- 
stantly to oppose, to the best of their ability, those opinions which are 
against the truth of that sacred word ? — ^but it is on that very prin- 
ciple that the whole system of the Established Church in Ireland is 
based ; on that great principle it is constructed. It is, however, true, 
that by the Act of 1795 Roman Catholics can go to the University, 
and they can graduate there after receiving a University educaticm ; 
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but still the whole principle of the system is essentially Brotestant in 
its fullest integrity. No anti-scriptural condition is forced upon any 
of those who are on the foundation. It is most tolerant, I admit, and 
as generous as is consistent with the integrity of Protestant principle ; 
and I can truly say that I have known Roman Catholics educated 
there, with whom I have lived on terms of the kindliest intercourse. 
The true way to benefit the population is, to infuse into their minds 
those fundamental principles of revealed truth which wiU dissipate 
that darkness in which all colours are alike. They are also alike 
when blended in the beam of meridian light. Our unity is of the 
light of a common revelation — our opponents*, in its absence ; and I 
can say, as regards the system of education that is pursued by the 
Church Education Society, that the people have the fullest confidence 
in the candour and integrity of our clergy, that no attempt will be 
made to proselytize their children beyond the intrinsic influence 
of simple knowledge of Scripture. I may say, in Trinity College the 
opportunities of the tutor are never used to proselytize. I say, that 
whilst there is no antecedent restriction on any tutor as to any reli- 
gious instruction or use of the Scriptures, there is no attempt made 
on the part of the tutors to proselytize — ^this has been always conceded 
— ^they take no advantage of their position for any such purpose ; and 
so it is also under the Church Education Society. The great object 
is to cany out the system in all its comprehensive integrity : and I 
ask, are these the men who should be designated a faction ? This 
Society began in the year 1839, and the amount of its subscriptions 
|v during the last year, though a time of severe pressure on all classes, 
! was 40,398/. I shall read the progress of this Institution : — 
In the year 1839 the subscriptions amounted to £8,464 
1845 „ „ „ 39,484 

And in 1847 „ „ „ 40,398 

A similar increase has taken place in the number of pupils ; and their 
echools instruct at present 116,968 ; and the pupils are as follows : — 
Episcopalians .... 57,633 

Dissenters ..... 14,697 
Boman Catholics . . . 44,638 

There you have a hovM fide Society, and united education : it is com- 
posed of some of the wisest and the best men ; the system those men 
sanction they conscientiously carry out ; they believe that Ireland to 
be benefited must be Scripturally instructed j that the lower classes 
should be trained up in the knowledge of their duties, so as to become 
usefiil members of society 5 that they should be taught a code of clear 
morals ; that honest uncompromising morality which is based on 
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DiTitte revelation — ^for, to use the language of a great man, if obedi-. 
euce to the will of God be necessary to happiness, and the knowledge 
of God's will be necessary to obedience, to withhold that knowledge 
is to obstruct that happiness. What we want is, to be enabled more 
fully to promote and to extend sound education in Ireland, and to do 
it consistently with oar avowed principles ; to modify the National 
System in such a way as to meet the objections which are entertained 
by a large proportion of the Protestant clergy and laity of the Estab- 
lished Church ; and what, may I ask, is to prevent this being done ? 
Money is granted to schools in England on the principle on which we 
a^ it : we will subscribe so much, and let us get so much out of the 
public funds, and that will be the best test of our sincerity, as well 
as of our energy. We ask you to modify your system, that it may 
not be in opposition to our conscientious scruples. By granting this 
fair demand, I can affirm that you will do more to promote good 
feeling in Ireland ; you will do more to assist the cause of united 
education, and to combine men in advancing the true interests of that 
country by the performance of common duties^ than will be effected 
hy indulging in this House in unseemly personalities, as an answer to 
a just and fair request, submitted honestly to your cahn and deliberate 
consideration. 

Lord John Eussell said — Sir, if I do not enter at any 
length on the pi^sent occasion into this question, I am sure the 
House win readily perceive the reasons why I decline to do so. 
This is a system which, as the Hon. and Learned Gentleman who 
last addressed the House has truly stated, was established by Lord 
Stanley in the year 1832. It has, since that time, received the 
support of successive Governments. Having been established by 
Lord Stanley, it was continued by the Administration of Sir Robert 
Peel, who refused to make any alteration with respect to those 
grants, and it has gone on to the present time constantly increasing 
in the number of its schools and of its scholars. There had at 
first been at the utmost 100,000 scholars attending the National 
Schools in Ireland, while there are now upwards of 4,000 -schools, 
and upwards of 400,000 scholars. This is not, therefore, to be con- 
sidered, as some gentlemen who spoke to-night appear disposed to 
c<Mifiider it — ^this is not to be considered as an entirely new question, 
or a proposal now brought forward for the first time by the 
Government. It is a system which, having been first proposed by 
Lord Stanley as an experiment, has been found more successful 
than could have been expected, has extended itself very widely in 
Ireland, and has been of very great use in that country. Und^ these 
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eircumstanoes, I say that we have a prima fade grooBd for resistiiig a 
modification or an alteration of the sjitem. The HonouraiUe and 
Learned Gentleman has said that before the adoption of the plan of 
Lord Stanley there existed a Eildare*plaoe Society, which went on 
the principle of introducing the Bible as a 8cho(d-book> without note 
or comment. He has said very truly that I am one of those who 
in this country approve of such a erystem, and that I belong to a 
Society which takes that rule as its basis. I entirely agree with the 
Hon. and Learned Gentleman upon that point. I think that in a 
Protestant country, where the great majority of the people are 
Protestants, it is of the greatest benefit to be able to found your 
school system on the teaching of the Bible, and that the Bible should 
in such case be used as a school-book. But in that opinion I am 
opposed by a majority of the clergymen of the Church of England, who 
maintain that that rule is by no means sufficient, but that it is necessary 
to add the Catechism and attendance at Church to that system. And, 
therefore, however the Hon. and Learned Gentleman and the Church 
Education Society may approve of that plan, it is the plan of which 
the majority of the ministers of the Church of England in this 
country do not approve. But as it happens that the plan of which the 
majority of the ministers of the Church of England approve in this 
country — ^namely, that of having the Liturgy read and the Cfanreh 
Catechism taught, excludes Protestant Dissenters, so the plan of which 
I approve here, if adopted in Ireland, would exclude the greater portion 
of Boman Catholics of that country. Now, I am for that plan which 
is in practice the most comprehensive. 1£ I find that what I consider 
the best system of education should be extended to the whole pecula- 
tion, I should adopt that system ; but if I find that in practice such a 
system cannot be adopted owing to religious differences, I then take 
the system which, although less good in itself, will yet be of service 
to numbers who would be excluded from the operation of a better 
system. The principle on which I am disposed to act is that of 
doing the most good. The Hon. G^itleman who introduced this 
Motion,* and the Hon. and Learned Gentleman who has just ad* 
dressed the House, talked much of a violation of conscience under 
the system of education at present adopted in Lreland. Now let us 
consider what that system is. Roman Catholics say that according 
to the rules and discipline of their Church they could not approve of 
the Bible being read as a school book. I need not notice the par* 
ticular grounds on which they urge that position ; they are grounds, 
as everybody knows, which are consistent with the doctrines of the 
Boman Catholic Church, and to which no one who is acquainted 
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mhh thoBe doctrines can object. That being tke case, the 
principle on which Lord Stanley founded his sjstem was this-^that 
while it should be competent to patrons of schools to intro- 
duoe the Bible, it should not be competent to them to enforce 
it as a school book during the hours in which school instruction is 
given to all the children. The plan is fully laid down in one of the 
Reports of the year 1841, in which it is stated, that patrons possess 
the right to have the Scriptures used for instruction in whatever way 
they may think proper, provided the schools be open to all who are 
not disposed to assist at the reading of the Bible, and provided no 
duld is compelled to attend to any religious instruction to which his 
parents and guardians may object. That is the principle on which 
t^se schools rest ; and I submit that is by no means a violation of 
conscience, for while it affords the children the means of receiving 
any religious instruction of which their parents may approve, it only 
provides that other children whose parents may dis^prove of that 
instruction shall not be obliged to assist at it. The Honourable 
Grendeman says it is a violation of conscience to clergymen of the 
Ghnrch of England and to many Protestant parents, that such 
latitade shonld be allowed. But it appears to me that that is 
not such a violation of conscience as would resoU from obliging a 
parent to send his child to receive a religious instruction of which he 
disappixwes, or else debarring him altogether from receiving any 
edncaldixi. I may illustrate what I mean by what occurred in France 
in the time of Loois XIV. The Protestants of Fruice then said it 
was a violation of conscience to prohibit them from attending Divine 
worship and receiving religious instruction according to thdr own 
faith. This was a violation of their conscience of which, I think, 
tiiey had a right to complain. Louis XIV., on the other hand, said 
it was a violation of his conscience to allow any Protestants to 
reeeive religious instruction, or even to live in France; and he^ 
therefore^ confiscated their properties, and drove them into exile. 
That was manifestly a violation of conscience ; but the phrase " a 
vielalion of conscience" is used in a totally different sense when 
Protestant clergymen say that it is a violation of their conscience to allow 
schools to receive public aid unless the Roman Catholic children 
should be compelled to receive religious instruction from them. 
It is for that reason that I cannot think the members of the 
Established Church have a right to object to this system. They 
have certainly a right to say that, disapproving as they do of 
the system, they will not promote or allow the attendance at the 
schools of any children belonging to their communion^ although I 
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tiiink that they would be wrong in taking that view of the matter. 
I certainly am glad to see that so eminent a person as Mr. Woodward 
has changed his opinion on the subject. But it is perfectly competent 
to clergymen of the Established Church to say that they will not 
favour attendance at those schools, and I cannot object to their so 
doing. What I object to is, that they should oppose a grant of 
public money to others who see no ol^ection to those schools, and 
who think they can be carried on without any violation of c<hi<* 
science. I must notice one point to which the Hon. and Learned 
Gentleman referred. He said, that not only was the Bible excluded 
from the national schools as a school-book, but that the Scripture 
extracts which, in the year 1832, were recommended by Protestanf 
and Roman Catholic Archbishops, and other dietaries of both 
Churches, are now ncft enforced as school-books, ths^t is, that so long 
as they were employed as school-books, we used to have speeches in 
this House, Motions in the House of Lords, and denunciations all 
over the country, to the effect that the Bible was mutilated*— 
and that the mutilated Bible was forced, as a book of instruction, 
on the children of Lrish parents. In order to remove that 
objection, the Commissioners determined that they would no longer 
enforce the reading of these extracts, and that although they 
believed the extracts were fairly made, and were calculated to 
convey useful instruction, they would not insist on their being u^ed in 
the Lish national schools. Under these circumstances, I think it is 
hardly fair on the part of the Honourable and Learned Grentleman to 
argue, from the fact of those extracts being no longer used, that the 
supporters of the system care little for religious instruction. I admit 
that the Honourable and Learned Gentleman discussed the question 
very temperately ; but I think it hardly fair that he should make it a 
ground of accusation against us that we have yielded to objections 
made by the Bight Rev. Prelates and other distinguished personages. 
But then it is said, why not have a separate grant for schools 
connected with the Church of England, to which the members of that 
Church could send their children ? Now that is a very plausible 
proposal I and if it could be adopted without doing a good deal of 
mischief it would seem conformable to the system adopted in 
England. But the present system having been adopted as a national 
one, and having appointed the Archbishop of Dablin and others to 
eonduct that system, I am afraid we could not admit of any grants in 
favour of Church schools without seriously injuring the National 
System we have established. I think the Archbishop of Dublin and 
others would be placed in a situation they could hardly hold if the 
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proposal in question were adopted. I belieye the resalt would be^ 
that those who did not maintain the Chnrch schoolB would come to be 
locked upon as not being good Ghurchmeny and the present national 
schools would, in the course of time, become exclusively Boman 
Cath<^c, instead of being places for the combined education of 
Roman Catholics and Protestants. I think there was a good deal of 
reason in what was said by the Hon. Member for Rochdale^ that we 
must consider that the Protestant Church in Ireland is an endowed 
Churchy and that the Protestants of Ireland have the means, if they 
think proper, of separating from the present combined system, and 
forming schools by subscription for the exclusiye education of their 
own members. The Hon. and Learned Gentleman has shown that 
laxge subscriptions have already been raised for that purpose. I am 
sorry that any Protestants should have thought it necessary to 
withdraw their countenance from the national schools ; but if they 
cannot conscientiously join in the support of those schools, I am glad 
they have created another system. I should certainly, however, feel 
very great difficulty in agreeing to any grant for the maintenance of 
the Church of England schools in Ireland while we have the present 
combined systems of education in that country. I believe a similar 
proposal was made to the Grovemment of the Eight Hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth, and that he declined to carry it into effect. I 
suppose he felt that he could not with propriety adopt it. The Right 
Hon. Gentleman referred to a subject connected with the present 
question, but not immediately belonging to it. A charge has been 
made against the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, that Church patronage 
in Aat country is given only to those who favour the system of 
National Education. Now, I really cannot but think that there was 
great truth in the statement of the Hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Middlesex, that the greater portion of the Church dignitaries ' of 
Ireland are opposed to that system ; and it certainly appears to me 
that as the Government wish to see the system of combined education 
flourish, and as they see there are many excellent and enlightened 
clergymen who have no chance whatever of promotion from the 
opponents of that system, it certainly appears to me that the 
Government is quite justified in favouring those men in its distribution 
of the Church patronage at its disposal. (Hear, hear.) I believe it 
would be wrong absolutely to exclude from the Church preferment 
men of piety and learning who may object to the National System of 
Education; but I am ready to defend the conduct of the Irish 
Government in preferring to the enemies of that system those 
elergymen who are its friends and supporters. It should be 
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remembered, that those parties are exposed to great obloquy, and aire 
obnoxious to the charge of acting in opposition to the conscientions 
vievrs of the foody to which they belong ; and it requires a good deal 
of strength of mind and courage to support that obloquy. Many 
distinguished clergymen have, however, thought that the system is a 
useful one. For my part, I believe that a system which has now for 
sixteen years gone on increasing — ^which was set on foot by Lord 
Stanley, which was carried on by the Governments of Lord Grey, of 
Lord Melbourne, and of Sir Robert Peel — which tends to unite 
Boman Catholics and Protestants — and which, were it not for those 
unfortunate prejudices of many clergymen, would tend still more to 
unite them — ^for my part I believe that such a system is worthy of 
the continued sapport of this House ; and I should much regret any 
vote which would impair its efficiency and undermine its usefulnQss« 



From the " Morning Herald," of the 23d of August, 1848. 

The question raised in the debate on Monday night, in the House 
of Commons, on the claim of the Irish Education Society to a share 
of the public grant for education in Ireland, deserves more serious 
and deliberate cimsideration than it appears to have received. The 
matter may be stated shortly thus. Before the year 1831, the 
Societies for education in Ireland maintained the principle that its 
religious basis should be Scriptural. It is needless to say that for 
some years the maintenance of this principle has secured the steady 
antagonism of the Roman Catholic priesthood. The errors of the 
Church of Rome overcome all opposition but the fatal opposition 
offered by the simple influence of an intelligent study of the Holy 
Scriptures. Accordingly, not long after the Act of Emancipation 
had become part of the British constitution, the attack upon 
Scriptural education grew so energetic, and, with a show of fairness, 
was urged so strenuously, that after no long interval of time the 
so-called National System in Ireland was adopted, and rendered law 
in that unhappy land. The principle upon which it was founded was 
evidently that of enabling all the friends of education to act under 
its provisions. Whilst it repudiated the prerogative right of the 
Scriptural system to an exclusive preference, on the ground and title 
of its religious truth, it by no mean^ denied the common right of 
all to equal privilege on the principles of religious liberty. The 
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Board being constituted, the propriety of impartially assisting all who 
desired the promotion of ednoation was acknowledged, and the principle 
involred in the acknowledgment' the authorities sought to carry 
out. 

The great body of the clergy of the Established Church, however, 
entertained from the first an opinion that the working of the 
National System was not consistent with the principle which they 
at least deem paramount and vital above all others^— the ru^^^, namely, 
of all to have free access to the Word of God, and the duty of every, 
man to maintain that right for others as well as for himself. There 
were other minor objections entertained in di^rent d^rees by 
various sections ; but this great leading objection was prominently put 
forward by the body <^ the bishops, clergy, and nobility, and by 
others of the laity. They felt that, circumstanced as Protestantism 
is in Ireland, any concession of its great principle, which elevates 
the "Word of God to a position where it is not merely consulted but 
honoured, must necessarily prejudice its rightful influence, and ^^ 
seriously impair the character of that Church which is at once ^^ its 
witness " and "keeper." 

They had no choice as to their conduct. Their position was now 
reversed. The priests had objected to a sjrstem which was Scriptural, 
because it made the use of the Scriptures an essential part of its 
working. The clergy of the Established Church objected in like 
manner to the National System, because the Board issued an express 
order that during the period of united instruction the Bible should 
not be introduced at alL Lord Stanley's letter of 1831, to which 
reference was made during the debate, it is due to his Lordship to 
state, expressly provided for the use of Scripture extracts approved 
by the Board, and to be read for combined instruction. It neither 
contained an express exclusion of the Bible itself, nor made any 
provision f(»r teaching Popery in the schools. At starting, indeed, 
Scripture lessons were prepared and advertised by the Board ; others 
were promised, and it was not until a later period that the edict was 
issued striking at the Bible itself. Lord Stanley's letter, we repeat, 
contemplated no such wanton act. The Scriptural Societies had 
insisted on the use of the Scripture : the Romish clergy on its 
exclusion. Both or neither should find favour ; and on the principle 
of freedom for both, the charter of the new system neither enforced 
nor prohibited the contested introduction. 

The order for exclusion, infiringing upon the charter, converted 
suspicions into convictions, and committed the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church to an interpretation of Lord Stanley's letter which 
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it was dijQ&cult tx) avoid. That letter, called by one of the Cotmnia- 
gioners the Magna Charta of the Board, regarded as aggressive in 
the first instance, received a damaging misconstruction at the issuing 
of the edict, and finally was visited with opprobrium which did not 
belong to it, and punished for acts of which the Board alone to this 
day stands guilty. The document becoming the subject of hostile 
comment, raised a sensible opposition«--an opposition so evidently 
conscientious and real, that the Lord-Lieutenant of Lrelaiki, in 1837, 
requested the Board to review their rules, in order to see whether 
they could not meet the grave ^objections which obstructed the fair 
working of the system. The Board reconsidered the subject, to leave 
it precisely where it stood. Instead of a direct prohibition of the 
Bible, every species of religious instructicoi, including prayer, use of, 
or reference to, the Scriptures, was rendered subject to the approval 
ci the parents of the children ; and to those who know anything of 
Ireland it is needless to say that this was only a more specious way 
of putting the whole matter in the hands of the priest. Wherever a 
Roman Catholic child attended a school connected with the Board, no 
education in his presence involving any Scriptural element was 
allowed ; nor could the children kneel together in prayer at the 
opening of the school unless the priest first gave permission. The 
insidious and wily move aggravated the whole matter by disgusting 
outright the spirit of the manly Protestants of Ireland. 

And thus the subject stands ! The Church Education Society ask 
for aid, and they are told they shall have it if they will put their 
schools under the Board. They cannot do it. They conscientiously 
condemn the principle upon which the Board is conducted ; they are 
Compelled to decline co-operation in a system which, in their judg- 
Bsait, is vitally unsound. They ask simply to be dealt with in 
Ireland, as Roman Catholics are dealt with in England. ^' Violate 
your conscientious judgment," is the answer, *'and you shall have 
the assistance you require. It is true you have Roman Catholic 
children in your schools ; that they attend willingly, and join with 
their Protestant companions in learning from Grod's Word the common 
truths of sound religion, and the common precepts of all genuine 
morality. But this is not enough I Bind yourselves to give a 
united education, neither scriptural nor religious, but as coldly 
secular as the Romish priest may command, and you shall have the 
money." 

Is this the principle upon which grants are universally conceded ? 
In England do not the various denominations obtain assistance to 
educate according to their own peculiar and conscientious views? 
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In Ireland are not the scruples of everj denomination but one, 
consulted, the exception being the large body of the bishops, clergy, 
and laity of the Established Church, of whom the Church Education 
Society is composed. Do fairness and equity justify that exception ? 
Does ordinary justice, to say nothing of the liberal tendency of the 
day, excuse the persecution which follows upon the noble maintenance 
of principle referred, to ? Last year Lord John Russell denied in 
the House of Commons that Government patronage was affected by 
the opinions of candidates for preferment on the question of educa- 
tion. To-day he justifies the detected and exposed practice of the 
Government, who make this very question an important element of 
the title to promotion. 

And such is the policy which is to regenerate the sister kingdom ! 
On the one hand, to bid for the Romish clergy, to purchase their 
allegiance for wages, the amount of which the hired priesthood may 
regulate by a "strike;" and, on the other hand, to corrupt the 
Protestant clergy by giving money for their schools, and promotion 
to their body, if conscience and conviction shall be sacrificed to 
submission and servility to the designs of Rome. 

We cannot but earnestly urge the Irish clergy to persevere in 
their claim. Their moderate and fair demand has too much substantial 
justice to be rejected, when once it is thoroughly understood. A 
stronger case cannot be presented to the judgment of the people of 
England, who are a just and honest people, and, above all things, 
love fair play, than that of the Irish Church Education Society. It 
is impossible that Lord Stanley's letter could ever be intended to 
exclude, by an express denunciation of their vital principle, a body 
so strong in all the elements which constitute real power amongst us. 
We desire only to see the spirit of that letter carried out in its 
integrity and consistency. If preference is to be shown, the Church 
Education Society has the earliest claim ; if exclusion is objectionable, 
the inclusion of all — especially of the Society named — is an essential 
corollary of the proposition. The Church of Ireland is an integral 
portion of the United Church ; it has earned our sympathy— it 
deserves support. A wound inflicted on the sister Church cannot 
but be felt in England. But there is a higher appeal than any we 
can make to Churchmen — the appeal which is directed to the national 
character for common justice. The question is one that claims atten- 
tion as a crying grievance, and in that capacity cannot be allowed to 
escape redress. 
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From the "Times" op August 23, 1848. 

The debate in the House of Commons on Monday night is one of 
the few discussions upon Irish affairs which we can approach with 
any feeling of practical utility. The System of National Education 
established in Ireland in 1831-32, under Lord Stanley's auspices, is 
the one bright spot where all else is dark and hopeless enough. 
Could we believe that twenty years hence the distinguishing 
characteristics of Irishmen would be changed, we should make up 
our minds to pull through with the present generation as best we 
might. Were it possible to fix a term, and say at such or such a 
period the lawless imaginations of a numerous people would be 
subdued into order and obedience to those unchanging rules under 
which alone a polity of men can attain prosperity and peace, we 
should submit with a sullen resignation to an overpowering necessity. 
We would endeavour to restrain, where we could not prevent^ 
turbulence and crime ; to alleviate, where we could not remedy, the 
intervening and necessary distress. There is but one method of 
attaining this end. Leave Irish children to struggle into maturity 
under the same conditions as Irish parents passed through before 
them, and twenty years hence the country will maintain its present 
attitude of turbulence and defiance to all law. It may be, even 
worse will follow. A great society of men is never stationary. The 
mind of each individual of whom it is composed must advance or 
recede in morality and intelligence. What is true of an individual 
is true of a society with a force almost varying as the numbers 
of whom that society is composed. Did not the principle come to us 
as the substantive reason assigned for a Divine command, we could 
not avoid yielding assent, as to a philosophical position in ethical 
science, to that law which tells us that the sins and errors of bygone 
generations are visited upon their posterity with progressive severity. 
^^Delicta majorum*' is the apposite motto for a society of men amongst 
whom the bonds of order are loosened or dissolved. It is the reason 
and the justification of their sufiering and distress. The punishment 
is cumulative as the crime which called it down, because aggravated 
by the conditions of its own continued vitality. 

The history of Education in Ireland is told in a few words. It is 
contained in the enumeration of two or three Acts of Parliament, and 
the mention of the existence of two or three Societies. There is an 
old statute of Henry VIII. which requires that every person receiv- 
ing spiritual promotion in Ireland, " should teach the English tongue 
to all his cure, and keep, or cause to be kept, within the place, terri- 
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torj, or parish^ where he should have any benefice, rule, or promotion, 
a school to leam English, if any of the children of the parish should 
come to him to leam the same." This statute is confirmed by an Act 
of "William m., which further imposes an oath upon every spiritual 
person receiving promotion in Ireland, in these terms : — "I do 
solemnly swear that I will teach or cause to be taught an English 
school within the vicarage, ftc.** Irish clergymen discharge this 
obligation by the payment of 40«. per annum as a salary to a school- 
master. We pass over the penalties imposed by law on Bomish 
teaching, to come at once to the foundation of the ^' Incorporated 
Society for Promoting English Protestant Schools in Ireland." This 
took place in the year 1731 . It was founded on the most narrow and 
sectarian grounds, and, despite the sums lavished on it by the Parlia** 
menl^ proved a most complete fiailure, tending to the oorroption and 
misery of the unhappy children ^educated tinder its auspices. In 1825 
this system received the sweeping condemnation of a Parliamentary 
Committee, who, after recording the fact that during the ninety years 
It had been in operation it had been sustained by grants and subscrip- 
tions amounting nearly to two millions sterling, whereof upwards of 
(me miUiom was public money, pronounced its condranoation in the 
sharpest and most decisive terms. This was the ultra-Protestant 
system of educating Ireland. 

The KiMare-street Society sprang op in 1811, and in a very few 
fetatB received the countenance and assistance of Parliament* In the 
year 1825 it was educatii^ upwards of 100,000 children, but from 
this date its operations fell off. The rule of the Kildare-street Society 
required that the Scriptures i^nld be read in its schools without note 
or comment. This gave increasing umbrage to the Roman CathoUe 
dergy, and, together with the establishment of National Schoote under 
Oovenunent aui^ices, was the oause of the falHng off in the number 
of tlie scholars. Finally, a Committee of the House of Commons 
appointed in 1828 to consider the subject, reeommended the 
odt^tioa of a system *^ wMch should, if possible, afford a o(»nbined 
literary and a separate reBgious educivtion) and should be capable oi 
hfOBg so far adapted to l^e views of all religkNis persuasions which 
prevail in Ireland as to render it, in truth, a National System of Eduoa^ 
tion for the poorer classes of the commTraity." The schools were to be 
k^t open at the discretion of the Commissionars for moral and 
literary education only for four or five days of the week. The 
remaining one or two days were to be set apart for giving, s^arately, 
audi religious education to the children as might be approved of hf 
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the clergy of their respective persuasions. Under this system, and 
since the year 1840, the number of pupils has been as follows :-^ 





Schools 


Children 




In Openttion. 


on the Rolls. 


1840 


1,978 


232,560 


1841 


2,337 


281,849 


1842 


2,721 .. ., 


319,792 


1843 


2,912 


355,320 


1844 


3,153 


395,550 


1845 


3,426 


432,844 



At the date of their last Beport (April 1846), the Commissioners had 
promised grants to 276 additional schools, which were about to be 
established for the education <^ 27,000 more children. Such is the 
system ; and such has been the success which it was the endeavour 
of Mr. G-. A. Hamilton and a few others to neutralize on Monday 
night by a Motion in the House of Commons. 

The attack comes in this instance from the Protestant clergy of 
Ireland. We are told by their Parliamentary organs (who, happily 
for such a purpose, numbered only fifteen in the House of Commons) 
tiiat this is handing over the children of Ireland to be devoured by 
the Pope. They hold it impossible that the little Protestant should 
learn that A, B, spells ab in company with the little Roman Catholic, 
without a perilous modification of his views on the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. While the children are being taught to spell, to read, 
and to write, during the school hours of their five school days, who is 
to meddle with the litde Protestants ? There wiU be one person 
certainly to blame, if out of school hours their principles receive con- 
tamination, and in their minds the religion of submission becomes 
substituted for the religion of exertion. We are blind enough not to 
see what further guarantee the ministers of any faith can require, so 
they discharge their duty as it should be discharged, beyond unlimited 
access to the children at all hours, the exclusive direction of their 
devotional exercises, and the certainty that no other spiritual 
persons will be allowed to meddle with them. Could Irish children, 
as they grow up to maturer years, be permanently penned off from 
each other, the opposite system might do well enough. But in after 
life they must be thrown together* They wiU hate or love each 
other ax^ording as they have been taught. The associations and 
prejudices of the child will become hardened into the rule of action 
with the man. This thought was in the minds of the iHX)mot6rs of 
the scheme of 1832. Their endeavours have been to destroy one of 
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the barriers, if not the main barrier, which keeps Irishmen apart. 
The object is to neutralize at least one of the causes of the multitu- 
dinous hatred the people of that distracted country bear towards each 
other, surpasfflngy as it does, even the rancour and ill-will with 
which they regard their feUow-subjects on this side of the ChanneL 

We had hoped that the prejudices against this combined system oi 
education, in the minds of the Protestant clergy, were gradually 
wearing away. Time, we trusted, would have proved to them, that 
while there was no real danger to be apprehended to the spiritual 
tenets of their flocks, the utmost possible advantage was likely to 
result to Irdand from the hearty adoption by them of the plan of 
1832. They look at the subject through the medium of narrow 
prejudices of locality. It is sad to see a body of upright and con- 
scientious men, and of an influence such as that which is deservedly 
possessed by the Protestant clergy in Ireland, resolutely setting thw 
faces against a scheme for giving that country a chance in the next 
generation. It is the crass ignorance of the peasantry which has 
rendered them for so many years the finest raw material in existence 
for the demagogues who have risen upon their ruin and fattened upon 
their starvation. Let the minds of the people be opened but never 
so little, and a change must come. 



Fkom the "Morning Herald" op the 24th August, 1848. 

We cannot sufler the " Times " to mis'^state the case of the Pro- 
testant clergy of Ireland. Mr. Hamilton's Motion on Monday 
evening last no more called upon Grovemment to repeal the System 
of National Education in Ireland than it demanded the condemnation 
of the Roman Catholic Belief Bill, or the Eepeal of the Union. It 
is unjust, both to the clergy in question, and to the people of 
England, to attribute any such desire to the Hon. Grentleman and to 
his clients on whose behalf he addressed himself to the fair*dealing 
and spirit of the country. Lord John Russell, in answering Mr. 
Napier, or rather in avoiding the main question thrust by Mr. Napier 
on his Lordship's notice, took the same ground. There is nothing 
so easy as to accuse Protestant gentlemen of bigotry, and to remon- 
strate against their interference with the liberal spirit of the hour, 
which is far more Roman Catholic than Catholic, and infinitely more 
attentive to the interests of rebels, who would hurl Her Majesty 
from the Throne to-morrow, than to the fair claims of honest men 
and true, who would spend their last drop of blood in their Queen's 
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defence. TCe all know how agreeable it is to refer to the great 
achieyements of a Ministerial measure which has for its 6bjeet unity, 
peace, and concord — ^the doing good to those from whom evil is 
received, and the doing evil to others from whom no good can be 
expected, and how indignant we all become when intolerance interposes 
to mar the goodly work or question its magnificent results. The 
comment of our contemporary upon the Motion of Mr. Hamilton 
has, no doubt, had already its full effect. The question has been 
stated, and the public mind is satisfied. The great bulk of the 
country wish to extend the blessings of education, and the Protestant 
clergy of Ireland, and the Protestant Members of the House of 
Commons, seek, in this, the nineteenth century of our era, to contract 
and maim them. What humanity ! What legislative wisdom ! 
What compliance with the urgent requirement of the age ! If Pro- 
testantism had done no more, there is sufficient in this to call down 
upon its head the disgust of man, and the indignant frown of Heaven. 
Unfortunately, however, for the public indignation, Protestantism 
has done nothing of the kind. Protestantism has done nothing 
more than entreat Grovernment that it may have, as well as other 
people, ^' conscientious scruples." A Romanist says he has ^^ scruples," 
and a Prime Minister will even forswear the whole tenour of his 
previous life in order to remove them. Why should a Protestant 
be stigmatized as a bigot, and a Romanist held up as a suffering 
martyr, for one and the same act of scrupulosity ? Upon what theory 
of equitable government may Rome with impunity steal laws from 
the legislative paddock, whilst Protestantism is not suffered to put its 
nose over the hedge ? So far from seeking to crush education in 
Ireland, Mr. Hamilton's proposition was absolutely one for its further 
extension. So much for an accurate statement of facts. Mr. 
Hamilton wishes to make the present system far more comprehensive 
than it is. The ^' Times " believes that the system cannot be made 
too comprehensive for its usefulness : yet the *' Times " condemns 
Mr. Hamilton at starting for his patriotic and admirable endeavour. 
• There are but two ways of treating the subject of education in 
Ireland at the present moment, surrounded as we are by difficulties 
natural to the subject itself, or superadded by legislation. Up to the 
year 1831 we had an exclusive system. Education based on Scriptural 
instruction was the rule, from which there was no exception. That 
system received a shock when the " National " scheme took its place, 
and it was declared that children of both creeds should be instructed 
in the public schools. It was never intended that one exclusive plan 
should be destroyed in order that another exclusive plan might take 
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its place. On the contrary, a favoured system was given up, that all 
parties might be bem^ted, and none shut out. What has happened ? 
Whereas Scriptural instruction had it all its own way before 1831, 
instruction excluding Scripture is predominant in 1848. Before 
Catholic emancipation, Protestants had their way of teaching — now, 
Romanists have theirs. We professed to equalize privileges : we have 
simply transferred them. The question was to have been one of 
justice. It is one of pure retaliation. Romanists, in respect of edu- 
cation, were to have been brought up to the level of Protestants. 
Protestants, on the contrary, have been let down below the former 
level of Romanists. The ^* conscientious objection " of the Protestant 
clergy is, that the National Board excludes the Bible from its halls. 
The prayer of Mr. Hamilton is, that Protestant schools in which that 
volume is received may not be without a portion of the Legislature's 
aid. If the objection be founded on fact, the claim to relief is as 
dear as that of Romanists to the Maynooth grant, or to any other of 
the many concessions which Romanists have demanded and obtained 
as a right. It may be convenient for Lord John Russell to define 
what a conscientious objection is, and what is an objection that has no 
place in the conscience at all ; but upon this point, we fear, Protest- 
ants must be left to judge for themselves, with the same fine spirit of 
impartiality and non-interference which has invariably characterized 
the proceedings of Ministers in their treatment of scruples felt and 
expressed on the other side. The priests, before 1831, made a con- 
scientious objection, and it was allowed, not because it was just, but 
because it was a matter of conscience. They obtained a change in 
the system of education, upon the principle of the claim of conscience^ 
and upon that alone : that claim being liberally acknowledged, the priests 
cannot be permitted to build upon it a justification for the exclusion 
of others. 

It is urged, we know, that the National System does not exclude 
the Scriptures. The admission, at all events, satisfies us that such an 
exclusion was never intended; and we are quite willing to believe that 
Lord Stanley at least never contemplated it. But, practically, the 
exclusion exists. Take the case of one of the schools of the Church 
Education Society, in which both Protestant and Romanist children 
are now educated together. The united education is Scriptural, as 
contradistinguished from secular — ^that is to say, the free use of the 
Word of God is granted to all, though proselytism is brought to bear 
on none. The Protestant clergyman holds it against principle to make 
the education of the children intrusted to his care simply secular. He 
has no warrant for withholding God's truth from the young $ he knows 



that all education is worse than useless upon which the light of that 
truth is not shed. Well, the school of the Church Education Society 
is put under the National Board. From that hour the patron is bound 
to exclude Scriptural education in the presence of any Roman Catholic 
child whose parent (t. e., whose priest through the parent) interposes 
and forbids the introduction of Scripture on behalf of the Protestant 
child. The Bible cannot be introduced or referred to in the presence 
of a Boman Catholic child, if the priest says, ^^ Nay.** Under such 
circumstances, therefore, education ceases to be united, or ceases to be 
Scriptural ; and, in either case, the patron co-operates with the priest 
in depriving the Boman Catholic child of the opportunity of being 
instructed in the Scriptures. One word of objection from the priest^ 
who is the instructor both of parent and child, excludes irom the 
school the volume upon which education must be based, if Protestant 
clerg3rmen are to fulfil the mission which they are solemnly engaged 
to perform. 

This is their complaint. This is the ground upon which Mr. 
Hamilton asks for aid to schools in connexion with spiritual and 
Scriptural instruction ; not with a view of curtailing education, but 
with the design of advancing it ; not with the object of destroying 
the National System, but with the earnest desire to add to whatever 
goodjnay be achieved under the Grovemment scheme. Protestant 
clergymen object to the exclusion to which they and the children com- 
mitted to their charge are practically doomed. It is an objection 
which should command respect, and which will be reiterated until the 
sense of justice which is characteristic of the country shall interpose 
to remedy the cruel evil. 



On the division the numbers were — 

Against Mr. Hamilton's Motion 118 

For it 15 
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EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 



NATIONAL CLUB, 
Sept. 33, 1848. 

Sir, 

Feeling it to be of the deepest import- 
ance that the facts and argumente contained in 
the Pamphlet now forwarded to you, should be 
made known as extensively as possible with 
reference to future movements, the Committee 
desire me to request that you will give to it, 
among your friends and acquaintance, the widest 
publicity in your power. 

I am. 
Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 



W. H. BELLAMY, 

Secretary. 
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